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“THE RIGHT TO BE CONFIDENT” 


The President’s Remarks to the 59th Annual Meeting of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. April 26, 1971 


President Shumway and all of the delegates attending this convention of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and your guests: 


After that very warm reception and applause, I should not deliver 
a speech at all. I am most grateful for your reception. 

On this occasion, I think it is very appropriate for me to address 
a subject that I think will be one that is very much in your minds, not 
only here in Washington as you hear the various problems of government 
presented to you—the international affairs this morning, and yesterday 
some matters with regard to domestic problems—but also when you go 
back to your home communities. What I want to discuss, what I have 
chosen as a subject, goes to the heart of our system of government, our 
system of economics, and our place as a great nation in the world. The 
subject is confidence. 

When we hear that word used today, it is usually in relatively narrow 
terms. If you read your Sunday supplements, particularly the financial 
supplements, you read a lot about business confidence. You read about 
“consumer confidence” as reflected in the strong pickup of retail sales 
and the surge of the homebuilding industry, with all that means to the 
total economy. And you read a lot about “investor confidence” as re- 
flected in the strongest 11-month percentage gain in the stock market in 
more than three decades. I hope some of you took my advice to buy stocks 
when I said so a year ago. 

But consumer confidence and investor confidence both are vitally 
important. And it’s good news for every American that this feeling is in 
the air today. But there’s another kind of confidence, another kind of con- 
fidence I want to talk to you about today, that is even more important 
than these two with which you are so familiar. It is the confidence that 
comes from knowing that the character of the American people is strong, 
that the spirit and will of the United States is powerful, and that the free 
economic system that supports all we can do for ourselves and for others 
around the world is sound and healthy. 

I was just remarking to President Shumway that just a week ago I 
addressed the Daughters of the American Revolution in this which is 
their great auditorium. And as I addressed them and as I address you to- 
day, I think back—as you must think back—to those early days of this 
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Republic, and think of how that American dream has come into reality. 

It was just a little less than 200 years ago that there were only 13 
States, three million people, a poor nation, a weak nation, and yet a nation 
whose founders thought of greatness. Thomas Jefferson saying we act not 
just “for ourselves alone, but for the whole human race”—what a pre- 
sumptuous thing to say, speaking from a poor nation and a weak nation. 
But whether it was poor and weak in terms of economic power or military 
strength, it had something else: It was strong in spirit. 

It was not our natural resources and not happenstance and not some 
invisible force of history that turned that nation of just three million 
people into the leader of the free world—the richest nation, yes; the most 
powerful nation of the free world, yes. 

How did this happen? The one single element that carried us through 
wars and depression—and we have had both—through dissension and 
strife, past all the competition, was our faith in our ability—in good times 
but in bad times, even more importantly—to build a better life for our- 
selves and for our children. 

Faith in the American future has never been misplaced. And I tell 
you it is not misplaced today. In dealing with the future of this country, 
if you want to be a realist you have to be an optimist. Two centuries 
of struggle have earned us a right that is not in our Constitution, but a 
right that permeates our national life: the right to be confident in our 
own ability to shape the future, the future of America, and even to 
affect the future of the world. 

Today, as in other periods in our past, that right of confidence— 
confidence in ourselves, confidence in our country—is under attack. We are 
told that the American people have grown too weary of bearing their 
share of responsibility for keeping peace and supporting freedom around 
the world. We are told that a sense of despair is on the rise and that hope 
is fading. We are told that the free enterprise system, which has made pos- 
sible not only our standard of living but our standard of giving should 
be dismantled and replaced by a system of bureaucratic controls. 

This attack on our right to confidence is a real one. It gains credence 
because there are plenty of things wrong that need to be righted in 
America. We all know that much remains to be done to bring more quality 
to our lives, more stability to our prosperity. But as we look at those things, 
let’s never forget this: We shall never make the changes that are needed 
by throwing out our principles, throwing away our heritage, or throwing 
up our hands. The only way this Nation can succeed is for the men and 
women who believe in its future, who are confident in themselves and in 
their country, to stand up and be counted for America. 

Now, this is never easy to do. The men who point out what is right 
about America will be accused of being blind to what is wrong about 
America. But the confident American knows just as much about what 
must be changed and improved as does the fearful American. The dif- 
ference is this: The confident American will go out and do something con- 
structive about it. In that spirit, let me suggest today a few of the things 
I believe you have, that we have, a right to be confident about. 

First, you have a right to be confident that this Nation will reject the 
counsel of the new isolationists. We are ending our involvement in the war 
in Southeast Asia—ending it in a way that will permit us to stay involved 
in building a full generation of peace throughout the world. 
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Just 2 years ago, when I addressed the Chamber of Commerce— not 
in this Hall but in another room here in this building—you will recall that 
there were approximately 540,000 Americans in Vietnam. By Decem- 
ber 1, we will have reduced our troop levels by 365,000 men. The casualties 
have been cut until now they are one-fifth of what they were just 2 years 
ago. We have some way to go. Our goal is a total withdrawal of all 
American forces in Vietnam in a way that will assure the return of our 
prisoners of war and will give the South Vietnamese a chance to prevent 
a Communist takeover. You can be confident that we have a policy that 
will achieve that goal. And by achieving that goal in that way, we will 
have a chance to build what we all want: a lasting peace, something we 
have not enjoyed in this country in this century, a full generation of 


peace. 


Second, you—and everyone else in this world—have a right to be 
confident that the United States will use its strength only to build peace 
with freedom, never to destroy it in the world. 

Now I know that you hear, as I hear, and you read of what is wrong 
with American foreign policy—and we do make our mistakes and we have 
made them in the past. But I have talked to the leaders of most of the 
nations of the world, the leaders.of over 70 countries. And in that period 
of time, in talking to leaders of Communist countries as well as non- 
Communist countries, peoples with different systems of government, 
peoples with which we had differences, I have found this single significant 
fact always standing out: There is not a leader in the world today of any 
country who believes that the United States will ever use its power to 
destroy freedom; that will ever use its power to break the peace. And why 
do they believe that? Because looking at this century, in World War I, 
World War II, in Korea, and in the terribly difficult war in Vietnam, the 
United States has come to the aid of those who were trying to defend 
themselves against aggression. And based on that record, the peoples of 
the world know that we stand for peace, that we stand for freedom. We 
can be proud that we have that kind of a foreign policy, and we can be 
proud that peoples throughout the world, at least the leaders of the other 
nations, are keenly aware of that. 

And, third, you can be confident that America’s economy will con- 
tinue its vigorous expansion without bringing on a new round of inflation. 
I say this because the facts show—and I want to give you the facts—that 
we are winning the fight against rising prices. It’s a hard fight because 
once the inflationary forces have been allowed to stay in for a number of 
years, it’s harder to get them reduced. 

In 1969, inflation was roaring along at a rate higher than 6 percent a 
year. In 1970, we managed to reverse that trend and prices rose 54/2 per- 
cent. But in the first quarter of this year, prices rose at the annual rate of 
2.7 percent. That’s the lowest rise in 4 years. We have cut the rate of in- 
flation in half, but the battle is still there to be fought. The figures ahead, 
month by month, will have their ups and downs. But the worst of in- 
flation is behind us, and I am determined to see to it, with your help and 
with the help of others, that it stays behind us. 

We’re on our way to a period of solid, sustainable expansion, the 
kind of expansion the Nation needs to provide new jobs for workingmen, 
new opportunities for businessmen. To keep that expansion from driving 
up prices we must not slip back into the bad habits of the past. For one 
thing, Government must keep its house in order with a budget that does 
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not exceed full employment revenues. For another, labor and manage- 
ment must keep their houses in order with wage increases based primarily 
on increases in productivity, and price increases kept to the absolute 
minimum. 

We saw what happened in 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969. It seemed that 
everything was going up, that everybody was doing better. But when pro- 
ductivity increases in that period—and all of those years were abnormally 
low—prices went up, but the worker got little real benefit from his wage 
increases. But in the past year, the increase in productivity made a come- 
back, and this year the increase will be stronger still, based particularly on 
the very good first quarter figures. Steadily rising productivity is one of 
the secrets to the success of the American system, and there’s nothing more 
important for labor and management to do for themselves and for their 
country than to keep raising productivity. 

Because there are times when economic freedom must be protected 
from its own excesses, I intend to continue to use the power of my office to 
persuade business and labor to act responsibly in making further progress 
against inflation, because fighting inflation is not just Government’s busi- 
ness—it is everybody’s business. 

And that brings me to a fourth point you can be confident about. 
You can be sure that the road to full employment with price stability 
and without war, the new prosperity, the new prosperity that we want, 
will be the road of free markets, free competition, free bargaining, and 
free men. 

I will always be amazed at those who cry repression of freedom at the 
drop of a hat, but who in the next breath advocate total repression of the 
economic freedom of businessmen and workingmen. I have been to coun- 
tries whose leaders thought they could legislate economic growth. They 
drew up their plans, they passed the laws, they pushed the button, and 
nothing happened. They discovered in time that no law that they passed 
could repeal the law of supply and demand, and no social motive, no mat- 
ter how high-sounding, could replace the impetus of the profit motive. 

Everyone in this audience today has heard some young person, per- 
haps even his own son, say something like this: “I don’t want to go into 
business. ‘That 9-to-5 rat race is not for me. I want to do something to help 
people.” 

Let’s look at America over the past 2 years. The Congress of the 
United States, acting on the recommendations of this administration, was 
able to enact legislation to deal with the problem of poverty in this coun- 
try, and the number of people receiving help through food stamps was 
raised from three million to nine million. 

Look at what we’ve done abroad. When Mrs. Nixon went to Peru, 
a country that had been antagonistic to us in its foreign policy, when they 
had a terrible, devastating earthquake, she was able not only to present to 
them a check from the Government in terms of millions of dollars, but 
checks from private donors also in terms of millions of dollars to help 
these people in distress, because even though we disagreed with their gov- 
ernment, we shared the compassion and concern for people in distress. 
And then in Romania, a Communist country, with which we have very 
significant differences in foreign policy—a devastating flood. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States sent millions of dollars to help those who 
were suffering from the flood. 
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“T want to do something to help people.” 

Let’s look at the facts. Here is the simple truth: There is no govern- 
ment agency and no philanthrophy, no foundation, no voluntary organi- 
zation that has done as much to help people as the private enterprise 
system of the United States of America. 

Now it doesn’t get the credit, of course. There’s no message stamped 
on every welfare check that reads, “This comes to you from the taxes 
raised from the private enterprise system.” Because a Government is the 
distributor ef wealth, many recipients make the mistake of thinking that 
Government is the producer of wealth, and nothing could be further from 
the truth. 


What we need today is to take a lot more pride in the system that 


_makes it possible for us to be the most generous and the most compas- 


sionate nation, not only to our own people but to other people on the face 
of the world. The system that has delivered more self-respect to more 
human beings than any other system devised by man deserves to be treated 
with more respect itself. And that is why I have throughout my public 
life—and I shall continue to do all that I can in my present office to pre- 
serve the economic freedom that built this Nation, because that economic 
freedom enables us to do good things. That is what we must remember. 

And finally today, I want to tell this great organization and all of 
your millions of members out across through the main streets of America, 
you can be confident of this: The dignity of work, which is so much a part 
of the character of the American people, is not about to be replaced by 
the indignity of welfare in the United States. 

As I told President Shumway before we came in, I realize some dif- 
ferences of opinion have been expressed by the Chamber with regard to 
the welfare reform proposal that I have submitted to the Congress. But 
just so you understand what the principles are that underlie that pro- 
posal, what I am trying to accomplish through its adoption, let me set 
forth those principles, what I believe we should try to achieve in our gov- 
ernment programs. 

First, I believe that human welfare is too important to be left to the 
Welfare Staters. This is a Nation with a conscience—I believe that; you 
all believe it—and that conscience demands that we see to it that the han- 
dicapped, the dependent, those in need, those who cannot help them- 
selves, are given what they need as generously as possible to lead lives of 
decency and self-respect. 

Because I believe in human dignity, I am fighting for a total overhaul 
of the demeaning welfare system, to provide a floor of income under every 
dependent family with children in the United States. And for that very 
same reason—because I believe in human dignity—I am against a guar- 
anteed annual wage. I am against any scheme that makes it more profit- 
able for an able-bodied person not to work than to work. You do no favor 
to a person when you help him when he could help himself, because you 
deny him the opportunity to develop the capacity to help himself. When 
you make it possible for able-bodied men and women to get welfare, you 
make it impossible for those people to get ahead in life. If we were to 
underwrite everybody’s income we would be undermining everybody’s 
character. 

Of course, a guaranteed annual income for everybody, regardless of 
whether an individual works or is willing to work or not—that sounds like 
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Utopia. But look around the world. In those societies where they say 
everything is free, there is no freedom. 

The goal of the American system is not to guarantee everybody a 
living; it is to guarantee everybody an opportunity, a fair chance, to be 
rewarded for his work. And the American people will not be denied that 
goal by those who could work or who could take training but who prefer 
to take it easy. This is wrong. It’s bad for them, bad for the country, and 
it’s especially bad for those who really do need help. The able-bodied 
people who think they can take a free ride are just going to have to get 
out and push with the rest of us. 

No job is a menial job if it opens the door to a lifetime of work and 
the development of self-reliance. In fact, the most menial job I can think 
of is the one held by the able-bodied person who makes a career out of 
living off of the hard earned dollars of his neighbors. 

And so I say you can be confident that certain American values 
are not going to change. One of those values is compassion—compassion 
for the dependent, for those who cannot care for themselves. Another 
of those values is the dignity of work. The person who takes pride in 
working, no matter what work he or she may be doing, is one of the peo- 
ple who make America a proud nation. No government can give char- 
acter to its people, but people can give a government its character. 

There are many visitors in Washington in this spring season, and 
particularly from the high schools and colleges of the Nation. And in 
my capacity as President, I welcome many of them when they come on 
tours of the White House. 

I particularly recall one group, a group that I referred to when 
I addressed the Governors’ Conference last week. It was a group from a 
high school from what was described by Senator John Tower of Texas, 
as the poorest county in Texas—Rio Grande High School. 

And I recall these 30 students standing in the Rose Garden of the 
White House, and I found how they got there. This county was poor in 
property, but its people were not poor in spirit, because a year ago, two— 
one a boy and one a girl—members of the junior class decided they 
wanted to go to Washington. They didn’t go around and ask the mer- 
chants to pony up the money to send them to Washington. They didn’t 
ask a foundation to do it. They didn’t ask the school board to provide it, 
but they decided to work for it. And they did any kind of a job—they 
washed cars, they mowed lawns, they did babysitting. As a matter of fact, 
they had a little free enterprise. They made tamales, those little Texas 
tamales, and sold them for 75 cents a dozen. I don’t know how much 
they made in profit, but that’s pretty good. 


But in the end there they stood, most of them Mexican-Americans 
from the poorest county in Texas. But as they stood there in that Rose 
Garden they had earned their way, and the pride and the dignity of 
those young people gave me a lot of faith in America. This is a good 
and great and strong country when you have young people like that in 
America. 

As I address this 59th Conference of the Chamber of Commerce, 
we naturally conclude in thinking of the perspective of history, where 
we are, where we've been. And we all recognize that America today, 
not because we sought it and not because we want it—because I think 
most Americans would prefer not to play this kind of role in the world— 
that America is now not only the richest but the strongest Nation in the 
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free world. Also, even though we would like to turn away from that 
responsibility, we know deep down that what we do in this country, either 
by example or by our leadership in the world, will determine not only 
the future of America, but the future of peace and freedom in the last 
quarter of this century. 

And so, the question comes to each of us that we must answer: Is 
America going to be able to meet this challenge; are we going to be the 
great country, the great people, that we must be if we are to meet this 
challenge that is presented to us, if we are to accept this burden that 
history has placed upon us? 

Well these are my thoughts on that subject: A people become great 
and a nation remains great when it seeks to do great things. And when 
we think of America, when we think of all the criticisms of our system, of 
- our foreign policy, let’s look at what America does in terms of seeking 
great things. 

To build a generation of peace—that is our goal and we’re working 
on it not only in the way that we’re ending the war in Vietnam, but in 
our other foreign policy initiatives. To build a generation of peace—that’s 
a great thing. To lift the yoke of poverty and drudgery from human 
beings is a great thing, and we’re doing that in America. To preserve 
freedom, including the economic freedom that we tend to take for 
granted—that’s a great thing. And to explore the unknown, no matter 
where it may lead, that, too, is a great thing, because, remember, when- 
ever a people turn away from the challenge of exploring the unknown, 
that people will soon cease to be great. 

We do not do these great things because we want to remain a great 
nation. We remain a great nation because we want to do these great 
things. We will succeed only if we cherish our right to be confident in our 
ability to shape the future. 

And that’s where each of you comes in. Greatness is not a size; it is 
a quality. The greatness of a nation can only reflect the quality of con- 
science and the quality of confidence in the people of that nation. Let 
us never lose the quality of greatness that has made us today better than 
we were yesterday, and let us always hold fast to the quality of confidence 
that will help us to make tomorrow better than today. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. at Constitution Hall. 





Wilderness Preservation 


Statement by the President Upon Transmitting to the 
Congress 14 Proposals for Additions to the National 
Wilderness System. April 28, 1971 


The first man created on earth, according to the ancient 
Scriptures, was placed by his Creator in a huge natural 
garden and charged “to dress it and to keep it.” In the 
ages since, men have worked energetically at dressing 
and improving God’s good earth—but their efforts at 
keeping and preserving it have been scant. Now, all 
around the world, people are awakening to the urgent 
need of protecting the fragile life-balance and of setting 
aside for the future such wildness and natural beauty as 
still remains to us. 


The preservation of wilderness is not, like the control of 
environmental pollution in its many dangerous forms, 
an imperative for human survival. All the same, wilder- 
ness is a precious and irreplaceable resource of human 
society. Its beauty and solitude are wellsprings of refresh- 
ment for the spirit of man; its grandeur and balance teach 
us our place in the harmony of the universe; and with- 
out it we would all be poorer—however well provided 
with the material essentials of life. 

Keeping, as well as dressing the land, is an especially 
important responsibility for us as Americans, for out 
country was in time past especially endowed with wilder- 
ness. As the great American naturalist John Muir saw tt 
“The whole continent was a garden, and from the be- 
ginning it seemed to be favored above all the other wild 
parks and gardens of the globe.” 
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In 1872, with the establishment of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, this Nation embarked on a systematic effort 
to preserve our greatest natural treasures. Other parks 
and forest preserves followed, and by 1901 Muir could 
write with a measure of satisfaction, ““When, like a mer- 
chant taking a list of his goods, we take stock of our wild- 
ness, we are glad to see how much of even the most 
destructible kind is still unspoiled.” But civilization far 
outpaced preservation in the first two-thirds of this cen- 
tury, and by the early 1960’s Americans surveying the 
land were alarmed to find how little of even the most in- 
destructible kind of wildness was still unspoiled. Even 
within the National Park System, which by then com- 
prised hundreds of separate units, well-intentioned ef- 
forts to make the forests and mountains a little more 
hospitable to millions of city-bred visitors had tended 
to mar the natural face of the land. 

In response to this accelerating trend, the Wilderness 
Act of 1964 was enacted. Defining wilderness as “an 
area where the earth and its community of life are un- 
trammeled by man, where man himself is a visitor who 
does not remain . . . in contrast with those areas where 
man and his own works dominate. . . .” the act set 
aside some 9 million acres of federally-owned land as the 
nucleus of a National Wilderness Preservation System, 
where primitive areas would be kept forever in their nat- 
ural state. It also ordered an exhaustive 10-year review of 
all wild lands within the national forests, National Park 
System, and national wildlife refuges and game ranges, 
with a view to bringing every appropriate area into the 
Wilderness System. 

The inventory of wildness to which John Muir had 
referred 63 years before thus became part of the law of 
the land. Since 1964 the statutory process of enlargement 
has increased the extent of the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System to more than 10.1 million acres at present, 
with Wilderness Areas in 21 States from New Hampshire 
and Florida to Alaska and California. Thirteen more 
wilderness proposals totaling over a million acres are now 
pending before the Congress. 

I am today transmitting to the Congress 14 new wilder- 
ness proposals. If approved, they would expand our Wil- 
derness System by some 1.8 million acres, exceeding the 
total of all other additions since its creation. They involve 
parts of nine States, including four—Utah, Louisiana, 
Ohio, and Virginia—which now have no protected 
Wilderness Areas at all. 

My new proposals would add to the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System land in the following locations: 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks, and Faral- 
lon National Wildlife Refuge, California; North Cascades 
National Park and adjacent recreation areas, Wash- 
ington; Isle Royale National Park, Michigan; Shenan- 
doah National Park, Virginia; Chamisso National Wild- 
life Refuge, Simeonof National Wildlife Refuge, and 
Izembek National Wildlife Range and Aleutian Islands 
National Wildlife Refuge, Alaska; West Sister Island Na- 
tonal Wildlife Refuge, Ohio; Breton National Wildlife 


Refuge, Louisiana; Florida Keys National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Florida; and Cedar Breaks National Monument, 
Arches National Monument, and Capitol Reef National 
Monument, Utah. I am also recommending an amend- 
ment to the wilderness proposal for the Okefenokee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Georgia, first submitted to the 
90th Congress, so that it would take in 347,000 acres 
rather than the 319,000 acres originally proposed. 

I urge the Congress to act quickly in favor of these 
new proposals as well as the ones already pending before 
it. We owe it both to ourselves and to future generations 
to safeguard as much of primitive America as we can— 
and time is not on our side. 

The protection of wilderness is unusual among pub- 
lic projects in that it costs the taxpayer practically noth- 
ing. No government purchase of land is involved, only 
additional discipline in the use of land already owned. 
Administrative and management expense is tiny, for man 
enters these preserves only as nature’s guest. He leaves 
his mechanized transportation behind, and while in the 
wilderness he builds nothing and extracts nothing. 

Of course there are often attractive commercial op- 
portunities in potential wilderness areas: mining, lum- 
bering, recreational development, and others. Wilderness 
protection, putting these opportunities out of reach, may 
impose a sort of hidden wilderness tax in marginally 
higher costs of the goods and services of certain affected 
industries. That is why the Wilderness Act provides for 
full public hearings and a careful evaluative process. It 
recognizes that a sensible land use balance must be 
struck—that America continues to value development 
and growth as well as unspoiled nature. 

But whatever the extent of the costs and sacrifices in- 
curred when we do set aside appropriate wilderness areas, 
if they are weighed in the balance against the value of 
our dwindling virgin lands—priceless, finite, and fragile— 
it is clear that wilderness is a spectacular bargain for the 
American people. 

Creation of a comprehensive, continent-wide Wilder- 
ness Preservation System is a major goal within the drive 
for environmental protection and quality of life to which 
we are dedicated. By establishing the new Wilderness 
Areas I am proposing today we could take a long step to- 
ward that goal. Of course, this step and the many others 
that will logically follow—for nearly 53 million acres of po- 
tential Federal wilderness remain for review and study— 
will call for teamwork. The Interior and Agriculture De- 
partment officials who manage the Federal lands, the 
Congress which makes the Nation’s laws, and the public 
which stands to benefit far more than it sacrifices—all will 
have to work together in the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people and the American land. But we can do it. 

Those habits of mind we will need—the self-restraint 
that marks a mature society, the foresight of consequences 
that alone can insure survival in this interdependent 
world, the becoming humility that accords nature’s do- 
main an equal right to coexist with the domain of man— 
can serve us well, and not in wilderness preservation alone. 
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They can—indeed they must—inform all our endeavors 
during the “Earth era” now dawning. 
NOTE: For the President’s letter to the President of the Senate and 


the Speaker of the House on wilderness preservation, see the 
following item. 


Wilderness Preservation 


The President’s Letter to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House Transmitting 14 Proposals 
for Additions to the National Wilderness System. 
April 28, 1971 - 


The Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964, declared it 
to be the policy of the Congress to secure for the Ameri- 
can people of present and future generations the benefits 
of an enduring resource of wilderness, and for that pur- 
pose the act established a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. 

In my special message on the environment of Febru- 
ary 8, 1971, I stressed the importance of wilderness areas 
as part of a comprehensive open space system. In these un- 
spoiled lands, contemporary man can encounter the char- 
acter and beauty of primitive America—and_ learn, 
through the encounter, the vital lesson of human inter- 
dependence with the natural environment. 

Today, I am pleased to transmit fourteen proposals 
which would add to the National Wilderness System vast 
areas where nature still predominates. These areas are 
briefly described below. 

(1) Simeonof National Wildlife Refuge, Alaska—25,- 
140 acres of a unique wildlife environment: the biologi- 
cally productive lands and waters of Simeonof Island off 
the coast of Alaska. 

(2) North Cascades National Park, Washington— 
515,880 acres in two areas in North Cascades Park and 
Ross Lake and Lake Chelan National Recreation Areas. 
This nearly impenetrable wilderness includes rugged al- 
pine mountains whose glaciers feed lakes and streams in 
the virgin forests below. 

(3) Isle Royale National Park, Michigan—120,588 
acres of island wilderness in Lake Superior. Isle Royale 
is one of the few remaining areas where the North Ameri- 
can timberwolf can be found along with other relatively 
rare species including the moose, beaver, mink and lynx. 

(4) Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Parks, Cali- 
fornia—721,970 acres. With its abundant wildlife and 
groves of giant sequoia trees this area of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains is an important site for scientific research 
concerning natural areas. 

(5) Shenandoah National Park, Virginia—73,280 
acres. The scenic grandeur of the Shenandoah’s Blue 
Ridge is well known. This area is one of the few remaining 
examples of the vast mountain wildernesses that long ago 
stood as an obstacle before pioneers pushing westward. 
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(6) Breton National Wildlife Refuge, Louisiana— 
4,420 acres. The Chandeleur and Breton Islands of the 
northern Gulf of Mexico, which comprise this wilderness, 
are an important habitat for nesting shore birds, sea tur. 
tles and wintering waterfowl. 

(7) Florida Keys National Wildlife Refuge—4,740 
acres. Tropical vegetation, rare bird species, and Key deer 
native to this area are unique within the United States, 

(8) West Sister National Wildlife Refuge, Ohio—85 
acres. Located just nine miles east of Toledo, this island 
refuge serves as an important nesting area for egrets, 
herons, swallows, warblers and a host of other birds. The 
refuge is an exceptionally primitive landscape compared 
to the intensive land uses found along most of the Lake 
Erie shore. 

(9) Chamisso National Wildlife Refuge, Alaska—455 
acres. Located in Kotzebue Sound, this island group con- 
tains the largest marine bird nesting colony in north- 
western Alaska. During annual migrations, the birds 
raised in this refuge contribute significantly to the abun- 
dance and variety of bird life along the coasts of Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 

(10) Farallon National Wildlife Refuge, California— 
141 acres. These islands comprise an important sea bird 
rookery, hosting some 150,000 to 200,000 birds each sum- 
mer—including the largest colony complex of cormorants 
in California. Sea lions also inhabit the area. 

(11) Izembek National Wildlife Range and Aleutian 
Islands National Wildlife Refuge, Alaska—301,451 acres. 
The tremendous natural biological productivity of this 
area supports a diverse array of wildlife; it is best known 
for its use by millions of waterbirds, its unique mammalian 
fauna and its outstanding salmon spawning waters. 

(12) Cedar Breaks National Monument, Utah—4,370 
acres. Situated on the high Markagunt Plateau of south- 
ern Utah, this monument includes a gigantic eroded nat- 
ural amphitheater whose steep walls time has carved into 
fantastic shapes of many colors. Subalpine meadows and 
forests also add to the beauty of the area. 

(13) Capitol Reef National Monument, Utah—23,- 
054 acres. This monument provides a striking example 
of the Waterspocket Fold, a great doubling up of the 
earth’s crust. Its spectacular features include a great cliff 
of brilliantly colored rock layers and dome-like peaks of 
gray and white sandstone. 

(14) Arches National Monument, Utah—15,703 
acres. Carved from the Jurassic sandstones of the Colo- 
rado Plateau, the monument exhibits many notable ex- 
amples of towers, fins, and deep canyons, and 89 natural 
rock arches. 

In addition to these new proposals, I will also recom 
mend an expansion of the still unenacted Okefenokee 
National Wildlife Refuge wilderness proposal from 319, 
000 acres to approximately 347,000 acres. This vast 
swampland, located in Georgia, was originally proposed 
to the 90th Congress. Its designation as a wilderness area 
would augur well for the continued existence of the nearly 
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400 species of birds, mammals, reptiles, amphibians, and 
fish that frequent this valuable ecosystem. 

In reviewing roadless areas of 5,000 acres or more, 
the Secretary of the Interior has concluded that two 
areas which he reviewed are not suitable for preserva- 
tion as part of the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. These are Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
New Mexico and Laguna Atascosa, Texas. 

Enclosed are a letter and a report from the Secretary 
in support of these two negative recommendations as 
well as of the fourteen new wilderness proposals. I con- 
cur with the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior on these sixteen areas. 

I urge the Congress to give early and favorable con- 
sideration to this package of significant conservation 
proposals. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIxon 
note: This is the text of identical letters to the Honorable Spiro T. 
Agnew, President of the Senate, and to the Honorable Carl Albert 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


For a statement by the President relating to the letter, see the 
preceding item. 


> 


Department of the Navy 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate James E. 
Johnson To Be Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Manpower and Reserve Affairs. April 28, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to 
nominate James E. Johnson to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Manpower and Reserve Affairs. He will 
- nn James D. Hittle who resigned effective March 31, 

1. 

Johnson, who was appointed a member of the Civil 
Service Commission by the President in February 1969, 
has also served as Vice Chairman of the Commission 
since that date. From 1967 to 1969 he was Director of 
the California State Department of Veterans Affairs and 
from 1965-1967 with Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Anaheim, Calif. 

From 1944 to 1965 Johnson served with the United 
States Marine Corps, retiring with the rank of com- 
missioned warrant officer. While in the service, he held 
Positions which included squadron adjutant, supply 
fiscal officer, and legal officer. 

A native of Madison, IIl., Johnson was born March 3, 
1926. He holds a B.S. in business administration from 
George Washington University. He is currently a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Board of Boy Scouts of 
America and a member of the board of directors of the 
United Givers Fund. 

Married and the father of four children, Johnson and 


his family reside in Wheaton, Md. He also maintains a 
residence in Tustin, Calif, 


United States Civil Service 
Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Jayne Baker 
Spain To Be a Member and Vice Chairman of the 
Commission. April 29, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Jayne Baker Spain to be a member of the Civil 
Service Commission for a term of 6 years expiring 
March 1, 1977. She will succeed James E. Johnson who 
has been nominated by the President to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Manpower and Reserve Affairs. 
Upon confirmation, Mrs. Spain will be designated Vice 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Mrs. Spain is a Director of Litton Industries, head- 
quartered in Beverly Hills, Calif. She was president of the 
Alvey-Ferguson Company in Cincinnati, Ohio from 1951 
until 1966, when the company merged with and became 
a division of Litton. Named to the board of directors of 
Litton in late 1970, Mrs. Spain was a division president 
from 1966 until March 1971. 

Active with the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped for over 10 years, Mrs. Spain was 
designated one of four national Vice Chairmen of the 
Committee in 1966 and again in 1969. She also serves 
on the Secretary of Labor’s Advisory Council on Sheltered 
Workshops, the International Council on Social Welfare, 
and the International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. 

Mrs. Spain was a member of the first Trade and Invest- 
ment Mission to India, sponsored by the Department of 
Commerce in 1965. At the request of the United States 
Government, she has participated in international trade 
fairs on both sides of the Iron Curtain with an exhibit 
demonstrating the ability of the blind to assemble pre- 
cision machinery. She is the recipient of numerous national 
and international awards for outstanding work with the 
blind of all nations. 

A native of Cincinnati, Mrs. Spain graduated from the 
University of Cincinnati. She is married to lawyer John A. 
Spain and the mother of two sons, aged 15 and 17. She 
and her family reside in Cincinnati. 


Domestic Council 


Announcement of Appointment of Vicki L. Keller and 
Sallyanne Payton as Associates on the Staff of the 
Council. April 29, 1971 


The President today announced that Vicki L. Keller 
and Sallyanne Payton are joining the staff of the Domes- 
tic Council as Associates. They will be full time staff 
members working with various Departments and Agencies 
in the formation of domestic policy and programs. 
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Miss Keller, a native of Oakland, California, has been 
a senior associate with McKinsey & Co., a New York 
based international management consulting firm, since 
1966. She is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the University 
of California (1964) and she was in the top third of her 
class at Harvard Business School where she earned an 
MBA in 1966. She resides in New York City. 

Miss Payton has been a lawyer with the Washington, 
D.C., firm of Covington & Burling for the past two and 
one-half years. She is serving as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation of the Health and Welfare 
Council and has been working for the past year with a 
community organization funded by the District of Colum- 
bia Narcotics Treatment Administration to operate a 
drug addiction rehabilitation center. Born in Los Angeles, 
Miss Payton earned a B.A. with honors at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1964. She received her LL.B. from Stanford 
Law School in 1968 and was elected a member of the 
board of editors of the Stanford Law Review. She resides 
in Washington, D.C. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
APRIL 29, 1971 


Tue Present. Good evening. Would you be seated, 
please. I think Miss Thomas has the first question tonight. 


EFFECT OF DISSENT ON INDOCHINA PoLicy 


Q. Mr. President, have the antiwar demonstrations or 
the growing congressiona! demand for a withdrawal dead- 
line from Vietnam or Madame Binh’s latest statements 
in Paris influenced in any way your Indochina policy? 

THE PrEsWENT. Miss Thomas, I stated the Indo- 
china policy at considerable length on April 7th, as you'll 
recall, and I have considered all of the demonstrations, 
I have considered also the arguments that have been made 
by others after that statement. And I believe that the 
position that I took then is the correct one. 

I would not want to leave the impression that those 
who came to demonstrate were not listened to. It’s rather 
hard not to hear them, as a matter of fact. I would say, 
however, that demonstrators have come to Washington 
previously about the war. They came now. I was glad 
to note that in this case most of the demonstrators were 
peaceful. They indicated they wanted the war to end 
now, that they wanted peace. That, of course, is what I 
want. It is what everybody in this room wants. It is what 
everybody in this Nation wants. 

I realize, as a matter of fact, that in this room there 
are many reporters who disagree with my policy to bring 
the war to an end in the way that I believe it should 
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be ended, and who probably agree with the views of 
the demonstrators. I respect you and them and others who 
disagree with my policies. But as I looked at those demon- 
strators on television—and I saw so many who were teen- 
agers—this is the thought that passed through my mind: 
My responsibility is to bring peace, but not just peace in 
our time, but peace in their time. I want peace nct just 
for us, but peace for our children, their children. 

I am convinced that if we were to do what they were 
advocating, a precipitate withdrawal before the South 
Vietnamese had a chance to prevent a Communist take- 
over, that that would lead to a very dangerous situation 
in the Pacific and would increase the dangers of war 
in the future. 

On the other hand, I believe that if we continue on 
the path that I have set forth, one in which we are 
withdrawing our forces, in which we will be down to 
184,000 by December 1st and I will make another an- 
nouncement on October [November] 15th, I believe that 
on that path we will end the war, we will bring a peace 
in Vietnam, which will contribute to peace not just in 
our time, but in their time. 

I think they will judge me very harshly for the position 
that I take now. But I think what is important is how 
they judge the consequences of the decisons that I make 
now, which I think are in their best interests and in the 
best interests of our children. 

Mr. Cormier. 


Curna Po.icy 


Q. Mr. President, the Commission on the United Na- 
tions that you appointed, headed by your 1960 Vice 
Presidential running mate, has come out rather strongly 
for a two-China policy. The last time we saw you you 
weren’t prepared to talk about that. I wonder if to- 
night you could say how you feel about those proposals? 

THE Preswent. Well, Mr. Cormier, that recommen- 
dation by that very distinguished committee, of course, 
is being given consideration in the high councils of this 
Governmet, and I am, of course, considering it along 
with recommendations which move in the other direction. 

I think, however, that your question requires that I 
put, perhaps, in perspective much of this discussion about 
our new China policy. I think that some of the specula- 
tion that has occurred in recent weeks since the visit of the 
table tennis team to Peking has not been useful. 

I want to set forth exactly what it is and what it is 
not. 

First, as I stated at, I think, one of my first press con 
ferences in this room, the long-range goal of this admin- 
istration is a normalization of our relationships with 
Mainland China, the People’s Republic of China, and 
the ending of its isolation from the other nations of the 
world. That is a long-range goal. 

Second, we have made some progress toward that goal. 
We have moved in the field of travel; we have moved in 
the field of trade. There will be more progress made. 
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For example, at the present time I am circulating 
among the departments the items which may be released 
as possible trade items in the future and I will be making 
an announcement on that in a very few weeks. 

But now when we move from the field of travel and 
trade to the field of recognition of the Government, to its 
admission to the United Nations, I am not going to dis- 
cuss those matters, because it is premature to speculate 
about that. 

We are considering all those problems. When I have 
an announcement to make, when a decision is made—and 
[have not made it yet—I will make it. 

But up until that time we will consider all of the pro- 
posals that are being made. We will proceed on the 
path that we have been proceeding on. And that is the 
way to make progress, Progress is not helped in this very 
sensitive area by speculation that goes beyond what the 
progress might achieve. 

I would just summarize it this way: What we have 
done has broken the ice. Now we have to test the water 
to see how deep it is. 

I would finally suggest that—I know this question may 
come up if I don’t answer it now—I hope, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I expect to visit Mainland China sometime 


‘in some capacity—I don’t know what capacity. But that 


indicates what I hope for the long term. And I hope to 
contribute to a policy in which we can have a new rela- 
tionship with Mainland China. 

Mr. Healy. 


Tue Vice PRESIDENT’s VIEWS ON PoLicy 


Q. Mr. President, following up on that, your Vice 
President recently held an off-the-record, midnight ses- 
sion with selected newsmen in which he reportedly dif- 
fered with your policy on China. 

Now, you have said in the past that there are always 
those who are trying to drive a wedge between the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President. So do you think in this 
case he qualifies as a wedge driver? 

Tue Presment. I think it is very hard for the Vice 
President to be off the record. And as far as this particular 
conference was concerned, the Vice President in his 
usual very candid way expressed some views with regard 
to our policy that he had expressed previously in meet- 
ings that we had in which he participates, the National 
Security Council and other forums. 

However, now that the decision has been made with 
regard to what our policy is, the Vice President supports 
that decision. He has so stated since he was quoted on his 
off-the-record conference and I think you will find the 
Vice President in all areas where he may disagree, as he 
should disagree when he has strong convictions, with 
Policies, once a decision is made, will publicly support 
those policies. 

T expect him to and he always has. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE VieTNAM War 


Q. Mr. President, sir, I wonder, since you have always 
said that you inherited this war, I wonder what you would 
think about naming a court of inquiry to look in to see just 
exactly who got us into this war. 

Tue Preswent. When I say I inherited this war, I 
want to point out that I am actually quoting what others 
say. I am not going to cast the blame for the war in 
Vietnam on either of my predecessors. 

The first 16,000 combat men, we know, went there in 
1963. The murder of Diem, the opening of the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail as a result of the settlement of Laos—that 
occurred in 1962. President Johnson was President when 
more men went in later. But both President Johnson and 
President Kennedy, I am sure, were making decisions that 
they thought were necessary for the security of the United 
States. 

All that I am saying now is this: we are in this war 
and the way the United States ends this war is going to 
determine to a great extent whether we are going to 
avoid this kind of involvement in the future. 

If we end it in a way that encourages those who en- 
gage in aggression to try it again, we will have more 
wars like this. But, if we end it in a way that I have 
laid out, one that will end it in a way that the South 
Vietnamese will have a chance to defend themselves and 
to choose the kind of government they want in a free 
election, then we will have a chance to have peace in their 
time that I referred to a moment ago. 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND Troop WITHDRAWALS 


Q. Mr. President, the United States’ position has 
been that North Vietnam has not genuinely offered the 
release of American prisoners, but rather only to discuss 
the release of American prisoners. 

My question is: Does your rejection of setting a dead- 
line for the withdrawal of American troops include the 
possibility that North Vietnam might in the future offer 
the actual release of American prisoners rather than sim- 
ply the discussion of that question? 

Tue Presment. Well, you very well have put the 
problem that we always are confronted with. You may 
recall very well that when President Johnson ordered the 
bombing halt it was with the assumption that the North 
Vietnamese would negotiate seriously on ending the war. 
They didn’t do it. 

And so a promise to discuss means nothing from the 
North Vietnamese. What we need is far more than that. 
We need action on their part and a commitment on their 
part with regard to the prisoners. 

Consequently, as far as any action on our part of ending 
American involvement completely—and that means a 
total withdrawal is concerned—that will have to be de- 
layed until we get not just the promise to discuss the 
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release of our prisoners, but a commitment to release our 
prisoners, because a discussion promise means nothing 
where the North Vietnamese are concerned. 

Q. Your rejection is not a categorical rejection of set- 
ting a deadline for the withdrawal of American troops? 

THE PresipENT. We have set forth both on my speech 
of October 7 and then on April 7 a complete American 
proposal for negotiation. I am not going in a press con- 
ference to depart from those proposals. 

Those proposals included a cease-fire; they include an 
exchange of prisoners; they included, as you know, a 
mutual withdrawal of forces and an Indochina peace 
conference. 

Today in Paris, as you may note, we, along with the 
South Vietnamese, offered to repatriate—as a matter of 
fact, we are going unilaterally to repatriate without re- 
gard to what the North Vietnamese do 540 [570] North 
Vietnamese sick and wounded. 

And, in addition to that, we offered to send to a neu- 
tral country 1,600 [1,200] North Vietnamese prisoners 
who have been prisoners for 4 years or longer. We trust 
that the North Vietnamese will respond. 

We also offered, as you know, to have inspection of our 
camps, not just by the International Red Cross, but by 
a third country or any other international organization. 

Now, Ambassador Bruce puts the prisoner question by 
my direct orders at the highest priority. He is directed to 
discuss it separately, to discuss it with other issues, or dis- 
cuss it as part of an overall settlement. We are ready to 
settle it whenever they are ready to talk about it. And, I 
will say finally, that under no circumstances will our with- 
drawal programs abandon our POW’s. We'll be there as 
long as they have any prisoners in North Vietnam. 

Mr. Jarriel. 

Tue Carey Case 


Q. Mr. President, you have said that you intervened 
in the Calley case in the national interest. I wonder if 
you could define for us in greater detail how you feel 
the court-martial verdict endangered the national interest 
and how you feel it was served by your intervention in 
the case? 

Tue Presment. Well, Mr. Jarriel, to comment upon 
the Calley case, on its merits, at a time when it is up 
for appeal would not be a proper thing for me to do. Be- 
cause, as you also know, I have indicated that I would 
review the case at an appropriate time in my capacity as 
the final reviewing officer. 

In my view, my intervention in the Calley case was 
proper for two reasons: One, because I felt that Captain 
(Lieutenant) Calley should not be sent to Leavenworth 
Prison while waiting for the months and maybe a year or 
so that appeal would take. I thought that he should be 
confined to quarters. I think that was proper to do in 
view of the fact that under civil cases where we have 
criminal cases, we grant the right of bail to people that 
are charged with crimes. 
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Second, I felt that it was proper for me to indicate that 
I would review the case because there was great concern 
expressed throughout the country as to whether or not 
this was a case involving, as it did, so many complex 
factors in which Captain (Lieutenant) Calley was going 
to get a fair trial. 

I believe that the system of military justice is a fair 
system. But as part of that system is the right of the 
President to review, I am exercising that right. And I 
think that reassured the country and that is one of the 
reasons that the country has cooled down on this case. I 
will review it. 


Court DEcISION ON BUSING 


Q. Mr. President, you have often said that in the area 
of civil rights that the law should be applied equally 
in the North and in the South. Ten days ago the Supreme 
Court approved the mandatory use of busing to overcome 
racial segregation. Do you endorse that decision and do 
you believe that busing should be used as a technique to 
overcome racial segregation based on housing patterns 
in the North? 

THE PresIDENT. Well, this problem involves some very 
technical legal distinctions. I will not go into them in 
detail. 

I will, however, say this: I expressed views with regard 
to my opposition to busing for the purpose of achieving 
racial balance and in support of the neighborhood school 
in my statement of March of last year. I stated those views 
at that time with the preface that this was an area that 
the Supreme Court had not yet spoken on and that it was 
my responsibility, therefore, to speak on it and to give 
guidance to our executive agencies. 

Now that the Supreme Court has spoken on that issue, 
whatever I have said that is inconsistent with the Supreme 
Court’s decision is now moot and irrelevant, because every- 
body in this country, including the President of the United 
States, is under the law; or, putting it another way, no- 
body, including the President of the United States, is 
above the law as it is finally determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Now what is the law in this instance? The law is that 
where we have segregation in schools as a result of govern- 
mental action—in other words, de jure—that then busing 
can be used under certain circumstances to deal with that 
problem. And so we will comply with that situation and we 
will work with the Southern school districts, not in a 
spirit of coercion, but one of cooperation as we have during 
the past year in which so much progress has been made 
in getting rid of that kind of a system that we have had 
previously. 

Second, however, the Court explicitly by dictums did 
not deal with the problem of de facto segregation as It 
exists in the North and perhaps as it may eventually exist 
in the South. That matter the Court still has not decided on 
explicitly. It will probably have that opportunity, because 
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I noted a California case a couple of days ago from San 
Francisco which said that busing would be required to deal 
with segregation which was a result, not of what a gov- 
ernmental body did, but as a result of housing patterns 
coming from individual decisions. 

Now, until the Court does move in that field, I still will 
hold to my original positions of March that I do not 
believe that busing to achieve racial balance is in the 
interests of better education. Where it is de jure, we comply 
with the Court; where it is de facto, until the Court speaks, 
that still remains my view. 


FurRTHER INVOLVEMENT OF U.S. Forces 


Q. Mr. President, in terms of scope, is it possible that 
U.S. force might again be involved in Laotian- or 
Cambodian-type operations, and if so, under what 
conditions? 

THE PresweEnT. Well, it is quite obvious, and you put 
your finger on it with the assumption of your question that 
with the number of forces that we now have in Vietnam, 
the possibility of any further actions like Cambodia of last 
year, or even actions like Laos in this year, is quite remote. 
When we get down to 184,000 by the end of the year, it 
will be completely remote, I would say. 

At this time, we see no need for any further actions. 
I should point out as one indication of some effectiveness 
of previous actions, that the casualties which our television 
viewers heard on their television programs tonight and 
they will see in their morning newspapers, were half of 
what they were this same week last year, a fourth of what 
they were this same week 2 years ago, and a seventh of 
what they were in this same week of 1968. So, progress 
is being made. 

As a result of Laos, as a result of Cambodia, the war 
is winding down. The Americans are coming home and 
we will achieve our goal of a total withdrawal. But that 
goal will be achieved only when we also get our prisoners 
of war back, and when the South Vietnamese develop the 
capability to have a chance to defend themselves against 
a Communist takeover. 

Mr. Theis. 


Troop WITHDRAWAL DATE 


Q. Against that background, Mr. President, would you 
consider setting a troop withdrawal date so far in advance 
that it might be considered safe from our standpoint, such 
as the end of 1972? 

Tue Presment. I see no gain from our standpoint 
to set a troop withdrawal date by the end of 1972 or the 
red of 1973 or the middle of 1972, when we get nothing 

or it. 

_ Once you set a date, in other words, when we say 
in effect to the enemy, “We quit, regardless of what you 
do,” then we destroy any incentive the enemy might have 
to negotiate. And there is still some incentive. It gets less 
as months go on, and as our presence becomes less. 


And we destroy, of course, also our bargaining position 
with regard to POW’s. Even more important, once we 
set a date we give the enemy the information that the 
enemy needs to launch attacks on our rapidly diminish- 
ing forces at their greatest point of vulnerability. 

Therefore, the setting of a date is not something that is 
in our interest. It is only in the enemy’s interest. 

What I will do is simply to say what I have said pre- 
viously, and I have kept my word throughout on this— 
we are withdrawing from Vietnam. Our goal is a total 
withdrawal. We do not plan to have a permanent residual 
force such as we have practically in Korea at the present 
time. But I am not going to set a date because I believe 
that setting a date is not in our interests. 

Mr. Lisagor. 


CONDITIONS FOR A RESIDUAL FORCE 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask a follow question on the 
conditions for the residual force? You have stated that it 
will be there until we get our prisoners released—you have 
also stated that it will be there until the South Vietnamese 
have at least a reasonable chance to defend themselves. 
Are both of these conditions for the residual force, one 
of them or the other? Could you clarify that for us? 

Tue Presipent. The residual force, I think, first, 
Mr. Lisagor, with regard to the POW’s, will be indefinite. 
In other words, if the North Vietnamese are so barbaric 
that they continue to hold our POW’s, regardless of what 
we do with regard to withdrawal, then we are going to 
keep a residual force no matter how long it takes. 

Second, however, with regard to the ability of the 
South Vietnamese to defend themselves is concerned, we 
have a very good idea when that will occur. And as soon 
as that eventuality occurs, we will be able to move on 
that. 

So, I think I am answering your question by saying, 
in effect, that the two are separable. One will occur be- 
fore the other, unless the North Vietnamese do move on 
the POW’s. 


War PowERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, the demonstrators last week focused 
on Capitol Hill, on Congress, rather than the White 
House. Congress is or probably will be considering either 
cutting off funds for fighting in Vietnam, or war powers 
of the President, limiting the war powers. If you were in 
the Senate now, how would you vote on those two things? 

THE PRESENT. I guess it would depend on who was 
President. [Laughter] Seriously, I understand the concern 
of the Senate on this, and I have talked, for example, with 
Senator Mansfield, for whom I have enormous respect 
and who disagrees with me on our plans in Vietnam, not 
in all respects, but believes we should move more quickly. 
But I believe that limiting the President’s war powers, 
whoever is President of the United States, would be a very 
great mistake. 
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We live in times when situations can change so fast 
internationally that to wait until the Senate acts before a 
President can act might be that we acted too late. 

As far as the Senate is concerned, however, I would 
like also to correct another impression. I think some of the 
people on television may have gotten the impression, when 
they saw some of the demonstrations down at the Senate— 
and Barry Goldwater’s door had red paint on it, I under- 
stand, and his office door was locked—that Washington is 
somewhat in a state of siege. 

Well, let me just make one thing very clear: The Con- 
gress is not intimidated; the President is not intimidated. 
This Government is going to go forward. 

It doesn’t mean that we are not going to listen to those 
who come peacefully, but those who come and break the 
law will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

In the meantime, however, I, as President, have my 
obligation to consider what they say and all of the other 
things that I know, and then to make the decision that I 
think will be in their best interests, as well as the best 
interests of other people in this country. 


Lt. JONATHAN ROSE 


Q. Sir, according to published reports Army Lieutenant 
Jonathan Rose, who is the son of a former high Eisen- 
hower administration official, and a Republican Party 
campaign contributor, is serving on duty here in the White 
House at your request and has served for 2 years, rather 
than being assigned to active duty. Now the Pentagon 
will not tell us why, but I wondered whether you could 
tell us, sir, what his expertise is that makes him so valuable 
to the White House? 

Tue Presivent. Well, first, he is a very competent law- 
yer, but we have other competent lawyers—excluding, of 
course, the President—{Laughter|—in the White House. 
But the other reason, I think, in fairness to Mr. Rose— 
and I am sorry that such a personal thing has to be brought 
up, but I know he would want the record clarified—he has 
a physical disability, an injury to his shoulder, which dis- 
qualifies him from active combat duty. 

Consequently, it was felt that the best service he could 
perform in a civilian capacity was in the White House. 
That is why he is there. And I am very glad that a man 
with that kind of disability—there is nothing wrong with 
his brain—is available in the White House as one of our 
best young lawyers. 


LIEUTENANT CALLEY 


Q. If I may follow up on a question on Lieutenant Cal- 
ley. I am not a lawyer but I inferred from what you said 
that in this country men who are convicted of multiple 
murders get out on bail. Is that actually the case, and if 
so would you recommend that someone like Manson be 


out on bail as you seem to imply that Lieutenant Calley 
should be? 
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Tue Present. No. I am not going to go into the 
specific laws of each State, and they do vary, of course, 
and you, even not being a lawyer would know that they 
vary according to every State—and some States are much 
more strict than others where capital crimes are con- 
cerned—there are many States that do not allow any bail 
at all if they feel that the individual is one who is a 
danger to society. 

What I am simply saying is this: that the real test for 
granting a bail in any case is whether or not the individ- 
ual concerned is considered by the judge to be one who 
will be a danger to society. 

Now, Captain (Lieutenant) Calley, let me point out— 
he’s not getting out on bail in the usual sense. He is con- 
fined to quarters on the base. He is, therefore, not free in 
the sense somebody getting out on bail is. 

I am simply saying that I feel that a man who has a 
long process of appeal ahead of him, and who is going 
to be confined to quarters in any event, that this was the 
right thing to do under these circumstances. 


Curna NEGOTIATIONS AND THE SoOvIET UNION 


Q. Mr. President, the State Department has said that 
the legal question of the future of Taiwan and Formosa is 
an unsettled question. Would you favor direct negotiations 
between the Nationalist and the Communist Governments 
to settle their dispute? 

Tue Preswenr. Well, I noted speculation to the effect 
from various departments and various sources that the way 
for these two entities to settle their differences was to nego- 
tiate directly. I think that is a nice legalistic way to 
approach it, but I think it is completely unrealistic. I am 
only saying at this point that the United States, is seeking 
to in a very measured way, while maintaining our treaty 
commitments to Taiwan—we are seeking a more normal 
relationship with the People’s Republic of China. 

There is one other thing I think it’s very important 
to make. 

There has been speculation to the effect that the pur- 
pose of our, or one purpose of our normalizing our 
relations or attempting to normalize our relations with 
Mainland China is to some way irritate the Soviet Union. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

We are seeking good relations with the Soviet Union 
and I am not discouraged by the SALT talk progress. I 
can only say that we believe that the interests of both 
countries would be served by an agreement there. We 
seek good relations with the Soviet Union. We are seek- 
ing good relations with Communist China and the in- 
terests of world peace require good relations between 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. It would make 
no sense for the United States, in the interest of world 
peace, to try to get the two to get at each other’s throats, 
because we would be embroiled in the controversy our 
selves. 
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Visit TO MAINLAND CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, you spoke of your intention to travel 
to Mainland China. Is that at the invitation of Chairman 
Mao? 

Tue PresweENT. I am not referring to any invitation. 
[ am referring only to a hope and an expectation that 
at some time in my life and in some capacity, which, of 
course, does not put any deadline on when I would do 
it, that I would hope to go to Mainland China. 

Mr. Horner. 


Justice DEPARTMENT ACTION ON VETERANS 
ENCAMPMENT 


Q. Mr. President, would you describe for us, sir, the 
extent of your participation in the Justice Department’s 
change of mind last week about banning the Vietnam 
veterans from camping on the Mall? 

Tue PresipenT. First, the Justice Department, Mr. 
Horner, brought the action in order to establish the prin- 
ciple that camping on the Mall was not something that 
was considered to be legal. 

Having established that principle, there was only 36 
hours left in which to remove them and thereby, of course, 
to engage in a confrontation which could have been, we 
thought, rather nasty. 

Under the circumstances, it seemed to me that since 
in the negotiations with their lawyer, Mr. Ramsey Clark, 
it had been clearly indicated that they would leave on 
Friday night, that the decision having been made and the 
principle having been established I saw no reason to go 
in and to arrest the veterans and to put them into jail at 
that time. 


Yes, Mr. Bailey. 


Curna Po.ticy ALTERNATIVES 


Q. Sir, in your first answer on China, you said that you 
were considering suggestions for a two-China policy, along 
with suggestions that move in the other direction. Could 
you expound a little bit on what you mean by that? 

What is the range of alternatives? 


Tue Presient. Mr. Bailey, what I meant to convey 
was that both within the administration and from sources 
outside the administration, there are those who favor a 
two-China policy; there are those who favor universality 
In the United Nations; there are those who favor a one- 
China policy, either Mainland China or Taiwan China. 

Now, all of these are positions that are taken. I am not 
Suggesting that they are lively options as far as I am 
concerned. What I am saying is that this is a very com- 
plex problem. I will make the decision after advising 
with the Secretary of State and my other chief advisers 
in this field, and when I make it, I will announce it, but 
Tam hot going to speculate on it now because I empha- 
size this is a very sensitive area and too much speculation 


about it might destroy or seriously imperil what I think is 
the significant progress we have made, at least in the 
travel area, and possibly in the trade area, looking to the 
future. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 
NoTE: President Nixon’s fifteenth news conference was held at 


9 p.m. on Thursday, April 29, 1971, in the East Room at the White 
House. The news conference was broadcast on radio and television. 


Camp Pendleton, California 


The President’s Remarks Honoring the Return From 
Vietnam of the First Marine Division and Awarding the 
Presidential Unit Citation to the Division. 

April 30, 1971 


General Chapman, Secretary Warner, all of the distin- 
guished guests on the platform, officers and men of the 
First Marine Division, and my fellow Americans here 
in attendance, and those listening on television and radio: 

This is one of the proudest moments of my service as 
President of the United States—to be here for this cere- 
mony; to award this Unit Citation, the eighth Unit Cita- 
tion this Division has received in its long and proud 
history, to the First Marine Division, and to welcome 
home the major elements of that Division from Vietnam. 

As I welcome you home, I can say to you that the Na- 
tion is proud of you. I can say to you, you come home 
mission accomplished. 

When you went to Vietnam 5 years ago, you found a 
country there with millions of South Vietnamese under 
Communist rule, and the whole country threatened by a 
Communist takeover. 

As you return, you left a South Vietnam with the South 
Vietnamese now assuming the major burden of their own 
defense, and soon developing the capability for their com- 
plete defense without the assistance of American fighting 
men. 

Because of your service and the service of other Ameri- 
cans, we can now say that Americans can continue to be 
withdrawn at approximately or almost at a division a 
month. And because of your service and the service of 
other Americans, we can set as our goal—and achieve 
the goal—of a total withdrawal of all Americans; that 
goal to be achieved when the South Vietnamese have de- 
veloped, as they will develop, the capability of defending 
themselves, and when we have returned all of our prison- 
ers of war wherever they may be in Southeast Asia. 

And now to the many of these Marines who are young 
Marines, and most of you are young Marines, may I refer 
a bit to the history of this Division going clear back to 
World War I, when the Fifth Regiment, which later be- 
came part of the First Marine Division, served then. It is 
a proud and distinguished history. The names are proud 
in the history of the Marine Corps and they are very proud 
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in the history of this Nation: Belleau Woods, in World to achieve what Americans have never had in this 


War I; Guadalcanal in World War II; Inchon, in Korea; century: a full generation of peace. 
and now Vietnam. So proudly today, as Commander in Chief, as one who 
The question that I am sure must be in your minds is: was proud to serve with you and your predecessors jp 


What will the verdict of history be about your service in World War II, I say, America welcomes you home with 
Vietnam? Certainly in terms of personal heroism there _ pride, and we will not fail you in winning the peace 
is no question about the verdict of history. Forty-eight Thank you. 

members of the First Marine Division were awarded the NOTE: The President spoke at 12:32 p.m., P.d.t. As printed above, 


Medal of Honor. It is the most decorated Marine divi- this item follows the text of the White House press release. For 
sion of all. announcement of the award of the Presidential Unit Citation, 


"Tide te the second Unit Citation in this war, And there with the text of the citation, see the following item. 
are other heroes in this division—heroes who received no 
medals; heroes who had a kind of heroism that was not 
required of your grandfathers who served in World War I 
or your fathers who may have served in World War II— _— Presidential Unit Citation 
a kind of service that was special to Vietnam: building 
a nation, building schools and hospitals and clinics, and 
helping people, and contributing thousands of dollars of 
your own funds for helping the people of Vietnam gain 
what you wanted them to gain—the right to build a na- 
tion free from outside control. 

So there is no question about the verdict of history so 
far as your heroism is concerned. 

The question which really remains is whether this war 
is ended in a way that will achieve our goal, and that 
goal is a Vietnam with a chance to defend itself from a 
Communist takeover. 

If we fail to achieve that goal, if we take the counsel 
of those who would have us leave Vietnam, even if it 
means turning over the country to the Communists, then 
your service and the service of thousands of other Ameri- 
cans, 24% million, in fact, in Vietnam, will have been a 
failure. But we are not going to fail. We shall succeed. 

We shall succeed because of your valor. We shall suc- 
ceed because of the support of the American people as 
they realize what the stakes are. And as I stand here today 
I look back again over the history of this country. The 
Marines and other Americans who fought in World War 
I thought they were fighting in a war to end wars, and 
then their sons fought in World War II. 

The Marines and other Americans who fought in 
World War II, after it ended and the United Nations 
was formed, thought that now at long last we can have 
an era of peace. And then their younger brothers fought 
in Korea, and their sons fought in Vietnam. 

Now the question is: What happens after Vietnam? 
How do we end the war? What kind of a peace do we 
want? And we do want peace. 

As I think of peace and as you think of peace, I think 
of the hundreds of school children who are here today. I 
think that the kind of peace we want—and this is our 
goal— is just not peace in our time but peace in their time. 

By your service you have done your part in trying to 
achieve that kind of peace, and I pledge to you that in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs we shall bring this war to For extraordinary heroism and outstanding perform 
an end in a way worthy of your service and the service of | ance of duty in action against enemy forces in the Republic 
other Americans—to achieve a just and a lasting peace; of Vietnam from 16 September 1967 to 31 October 1968. 


Announcement of Award to the First Marine Division 
(Reinforced), Fleet Marine Force. April 30, 1971 ; 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation to the First Marine Division for extraordinary 
heroism and outstanding performance of duty in action 
against North Vietnamese Army units and insurgent 
Communist forces in the Republic of Vietnam during | 
the period September 16, 1967, to October 31, 1968. 

The Division was cited for superbly executing its three- 
fold mission of seeking out and destroying the enemy, 
defending key airfields and routes of communication, and 
conducting a pacification and revolutionary development 
program unparalleled in the annals of warfare. The Div- 
sion was responsible for over 1,000 square miles of terr- 
tory and extended protection and pacification to over | 
million Vietnamese. 

The Division was also cited for action against the 
enemy during the Tet offensive in early 1968. During a 
10-day period the enemy lost over 1,400 troops in the 
First Marine Division area. In May 1968 the Division 
thwarted an enemy attack against the Danang area by 
crushing the enemy in such operations as ALLEN Brook 
and MAMELUKE THRUST. 

In August the enemy mounted a desperate attack in 
the Division’s area of operations but were soundly re 
pulsed resulting in over 2,000 North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong killed during the month. 

The citation follows : 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as Presiden! 
of the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I have today awarded 


Tue PresmenTIAL Unit Crration (Navy) 
FOR EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM TO 
First Marine Division (REINFORCED), FLEET MARINE 
ForcE 
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Operating primarily in Quang Nam Province, the First 
Marine Division (Reinforced ) superbly executed its three- 
fold mission of searching for and destroying the enemy, 
defending key airfields and lines of communication, and 
conducting a pacification and revolutionary development 
program unparalleled in the annals of warfare. With the 
Division responsible for over 1,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, it extended protection and pacification to more 
than 1 million Vietnamese. The countless examples of 
courage, resourcefulness, and dedication demonstrated by 
the officers and men of the First Marine Division attest 
to their professionalism and esprit de corps. Their com- 
bat activities were skillfully carried out in the face of 
adverse weather and difficult terrain such as canopied 
jungles, rugged mountains, swampy lowlands, and hot, 
sandy beaches. During the enemy Tet-offensive in late 
January of 1968, the First Marine Division dealt a devas- 
tating blow to enemy forces attempting to attack Danang. 
Again, in May 1968, the Division totally crushed an 
enemy drive directed against the Danang area through 
the Go Noi Island region southwest of Danang. The Divi- 
sion achieved this resounding victory through the skill- 
ful coordination of ground forces, supporting arms, and 
aircraft support. Most action in the I Corps Tactical Zone 
during August of 1968 was centered in the First Marine 
Division’s tactical area of responsibility. The enemy, now 
looking for a victory which would achieve some measure 
of psychological or propaganda value, again mounted an 
attack of major proportions against Danang but were 
thoroughly repulsed, sustaining heavy casualties. The 
valiant fighting spirit, perseverance, and teamwork dis- 
played by First Marine Division personnel throughout 
this period reflected great credit upon themselves and the 
Marine Corps, and were in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States Naval Service. 
RicHarD NIxon 


Note: For the President’s remarks upon presenting the citation, 
see the preceding item. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 1, 1971 


Held on the Grounds of the Western White House 


Tue Present. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

I thought this morning that it would be well to give 
those who particularly are members of the White House 
Press corps, and others, of course, who are here, who joined 
us in California, an opportunity to follow up on the press 
conference we had Thursday. 

After that conference I noted that there were only one 
or two questions out of all the questions that were asked 
of the 18 or 19, that were in the field of domestic policy. 
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So, consequently, so that you can have a chance to follow 
up in the domestic field, we will limit this conference to 
domestic policy questions, any area that you would like to 
explore in that particular case. 

I note that you are all standing. I understand that for 
the purposes of this conference, to get recognition if you 
willsimply hold your hand up, or speak up, either one, and 
I will recognize you. 


I think Mr. Cormier has the first question. 
Tue Economic OuTLook 


Q. Mr. President, on the basis of the first quarter GNP 
figures which were up sharply, Director Shultz saw the 
basis for a broad expansion, some others in your adminis- 
tration said, “Well, it is too early. One swallow doesn’t 
make a spring.” 

What is your view on that? 

Tue Presipent. Well, Mr. Cormier, I think it is well 
to put all of these economic indicators into some perspec- 
tive. I don’t do it as an expert in economics but I have 
heard a lot of experts and this is the way I would evaluate 
it at this time. First, it is true that the first quarter figures 
are up. I think we can say that at this time we are in the 
midst of a strong economic upturn. Housing starts are up. 
Retail sales are up. Productivity is up. And, just as im- 
portant, inflation is down. 

Now, having said that, however, as we look to the 
future, I think it is well to bear in mind that every month 
is not going to reflect the same trends. We will have zigs 
and zags in a free economy. That is the only thing certain 
about a free economy, that it does not move on a certain 
path. All that I am sure of is what I stated at a press 
conference perhaps 2 or 3 months ago when I said that 
I believe that this would be a good year economically, 
1971, and 1972 would be a very good year. 

We have projected high goals for the economy and 
we are adopting policies for the purpose of achieving 
those goals. We have two dangers, I should point out. 
One, inflation. While inflation was down, the rate of 
inflation, it is still a danger, and we must fight it on par- 
ticularly two fronts: the wage-price front, where we must 
have decisions made that are responsible, and do not 
create inflationary pressures, and second, on the govern- 
mental front, where it is very important that we not 
exceed the full employment revenues, and that will make 
it necessary for me on occasion, perhaps, to veto those 
irresponsible spending proposals by the Congress where 
they go beyond the full employment revenues which are, 
as you know, a very, very high number, and which pro- 
vide for an expansionary budget. 

The other area in which we still have problems ahead 
is unemployment. Unemployment always hangs high in 
any kind of recovery or upturn. It is the last number— 
unemployment is the last number—in a downturn to be 
reflected in going up, and it is the last number in an 
upturn to be reflected in going down. 
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We, however, believe that the long-term effect of our 
policies will be to bring unemployment down. I would 
particularly refer, while we are in California, to the fact 
that unemployment is at this time highly regional in its 
impact. California is considerably above the national aver- 
age; so is the State of Washington. One of the major 
reasons for that is that California and the State of Wash- 
ington, and Oregon to an extent also, the whole West 
Coast, has been highly dependent upon defense contracts 
and also on aerospace industry. 

Since we have approximately, now, 2 million men, 
since this administration has come into office, who have 
been let out of the Armed Services, and also have left 
defense jobs, this has had its greatest impact in California. 
That is why decisions that I will make in the future, and 
decisions of this administration insofar as future Govern- 
ment contracts, as they deal with our turn from a wartime 
to a peacétime economy, California and the Pacific North- 
west will get special consideration. 

That is the way, of course, that the law is properly 
adjusted. It just doesn’t mean that we regionally are 
favoring one part of the country over another, but this 
part of the country has suffered the most from the turn 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy, and now it 
is necessary, as we move in certain areas, to look at Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest, as well as other pockets 
where they have suffered primarily from the change in 
defense spending. 

Mr. Risher. 


ANTIWAR DEMONSTRATORS 


Q. Mr. President, you said that you will not be intimi- 
dated by the antiwar demonstrators in Washington, but 
can you tell us if you consider that these demonstrators 
serve a useful purpose or a legitimate purpose, or whether 
you will meet with any of them when you return to 
Washington? 

Tue Preswent. I have no plans to meet with any 
of them, Mr. Risher. I am quite aware of their position. 
They have, along with many others—-some of those who 
represent their views in the Senate have strongly expressed 
their position to me. I respect their views. I respect their 
right to disagree with my position. 

But I believe my position is right, and I think in the 
long run they are going to reach that conclusion, too, 
because they don’t want just what is so easy for a man 
in terms of leadership, that quick political movement that 
would say “Peace now,” without regard to peace in the 
future. And it is peace, not just in our time, but peace in 
their time, these young people, that I am constantly 
emphasizing. 

Now, with regard to the demonstrators, when I say 
that I will not be intimidated, and that the Congress will 
not be intimidated, I am simply stating the American 
principle that while everybody has a right to protest 
peacefully, that policy in this country is not made by 
protests. Those who make policy must, of course, listen 
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and then they must weigh all the other facts and then do 
what they think is right. 

And also, when I say that we will not be intimidated, 
I should point out that while the demonstrations a week 
ago were peaceful demonstrations for the most part, this 
week we have had some incidents at several departments 
where it was necessary to arrest those who were breaking 
the law. 

If ‘this kind of illegal conduct continues next week, as 
some say it will, we are prepared to deal with it. We will 
arrest those who break the law. The right peacefully 
to demonstrate, or let me put it another way, the right to 
demonstrate for peace abroad, does not carry with it the 
right to break the peace at home, and we are going to see to 
it that anybody who comes to Washington to demonstrate 
peacefully is protected in that right, and that it is 
recognized. 

But, on the other hand, we are going to see to it that the 
thousands of Government workers who have a right to go 
to work peacefully are not interfered with by those mili- 
tants, those few militants, who in the name of demonstra- 
ting for peace abroad presume that they have the right to 
break the peace at home. 


Tax DEPRECIATION AUTHORITY 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Muskie of Maine has sent 
to the newspapers copies of a memorandum to the White 
House of last December by the Treasury Department 
which raises strong doubt that you have the authority to 
order some of the changes in tax depreciation which were 
announced when we were out here in January. 

Senator Muskie says the memorandum by Deputy As 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury Nolan shows that the 
administration was knowingly violating the law. As you 
know, this whole matter of this $3 billion tax depreciation 
change has become rather controversial. I wonder if you 
would tell us your thinking in ordering this change, and 
whether specifically you ever saw the Nolan memoran- 
dum or took any notice of it in your consideration. 

Tue Preswent. Well, first, so that we may understand 
that in all these conferences, and I have said this to other 
members of the White House press corps, but I want the 
members of the California press corps to know the position 
that I follow—I, of course, will never comment on any 
political comments that are made in a conference that 
I hold as President of the United States. So a release that 
a presidential candidate or a Senator sends to the paper, 
I will not comment on that. 

But I will comment on your question, which goes to, 
as I understand, the whole proposition of the order that 
I did issue with regard to the depreciation. The answers 
that within the Government and among lawyers there 8 
and was a difference of opinion as to what authority the 
President had to provide for depreciation allowances. 

The Nolan memorandum and, as a matter of fact, 
memoranda from others, were also brought to my attem 
tion, indicating what that authority was. 
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I, as President, and as I may say, too, formerly one who 
racticed a good deal of tax law, I consider that I had the 
responsibility then to decide what the law is, and my view 
is that while they had expressed a different view, that the 
correct legal view and the right view from the standpoint 
of the country was to order the depreciation allowances. 
Now, the reason that we ordered it is this: The reason 
is that at this time it is vitally important to move this econ- 
omy from a wartime to a peacetime basis. In order to 
move it from a wartime to a peacetime basis, we must 
provide incentives for business to write off faster on a de- 
preciation basis those kinds of expenses that appropriately 
can be written off, and that means more jobs. 

Now, any Senator or any critic who wants to oppose a 
program that is going to mean more jobs for Americans, 
peacetime jobs rather than wartime jobs, has a right to 
take that position. 

I don’t agree with them. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Q. On the matter of jobs, House Speaker Carl Albert 
has urged that you call a national conference on 
unemployment. 

Are you considering doing that? 

Tue PresipenT. Well, I believe that many of the crit- 
ics of our economic policy should listen to their top econ- 
omist, Mr. Paul Samuelson. You may recall Mr. Samuel- 
son, who is a very fine economist and one who has been 
rather pessimistic about the economy up to this point, 
made a statement recently to the effect that he thought 
those who were criticizing the administration on the econ- 
omy might find that they might not have an issue next 
year. 

Now, I am not making any predictions about what is 
going to happen each month, but I do believe that we are 
on the right track as far as the economy is concerned. 

I do believe that what we are doing has now checked 
the rise in unemployment. There may be zigs and zags, 
up and down, but the long-range goal of the administra- 
tion is one that is achievable. I will also point out that 
this is an activist administration, as my answer to Mr. 
Oberdorfer’s question a little while ago indicated; where 
I think that action can be taken to stimulate the economy 
We are going to take it. And if I find, as we look at the 
April figures and then the May figures and the June 
figures, that this economy is not moving as fast as it should 
move to deal with the unemployment problem, then we 
will act. 

We will act on the tax front and other fronts. I do not 
“ee anything to be gained by calling a conference on the 
= We are quite aware of it, and I can only say 
i me pho apageeg and achieving something that 
Washington “ne in rt 8 years while we were not in 
pins — at is that we are achieving an economy 

8, and we trust one in which we will have a 


Str ; 
heen conomy and a prosperous economy, but without 
ving it at the cost of war. 
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We want to remember we did not have low unemploy- 
ment except at the cost of war in the 8 years between 1961 
to 1969. It is that that this administration is working on. 


SUBPOENAS OF NEWSMEN’S NOTES AND FILMS 


Q. Mr. President, in the background of this question 
is the effort of a congressional subcommittee to subpoena 
film which was made for but never used in a news 
documentary. 

THE PresIpvENT. By CBS. 


Q. By CBS, and also NBC. Also in the background of 
the question, of course, is various pressures and counter- 
pressures which some of us believe to see from your own 
administration. 


In December 1969, the Republican U.S. Senate Policy 
Committee issued the following statement as a matter of 
their policy. The question is whether you agree or disagree 
with this, and also I would like to get your comments on 
this general area of subpoenaing newsmen’s notes and 
unused film. The Policy Committee statement was, 
“Whether news is fair or unfair, objective or biased, 
accurate or careless, is left to the consciences of the com- 
mentators, producers and network officials themselves. 
Government does not and cannot play any role in its 
presentation.” 

THE Presiwent. Let me address myself first to the quo- 
tation. I think the quotation states a principle that most 
Americans would support. However, I do not believe 
that that means that network commentators or newspaper 
reporters, as distinguished from editorial writers—who, of 
course, have a right to every bias and should express such 
bias—are above criticism, and they shouldn’t be sensitive 
about it. 


Now, when you go, however, to the question of sub- 
poenaing the notes of reporters, when you go to the ques- 
tion of Government action which requires the revealing 
of sources, then I take a very jaundiced view of that kind 
of action unless it is strictly—and this would be a very 
narrow area—strictly in the area where there was a major 
crime that had been committed and where the sub- 
poenaing of the notes had to do with information dealing 
directly with that crime. 


As you know, that is provided for in many States at the 
present time. But as far as the subpoenaing of notes is 
concerned, of reporters, as far as bringing any pressure on 
the networks, as a government is concerned, I do not 
support that. 


I believe, however, that each of us, as a public figure, 
has a right to indicate when we think the news coverage 
has been fair or unfair. Generally speaking, I also feel that 
I do not have to say much about that because, regardless 
of what I say, you are going to say anything you want 
about me, and it usually may not be very good. 





WIRETAPS 


Q. Mr. President, regarding the use of wiretaps in 
domestic security matters 

Tue Present. The kind that you don’t have with 
subpoenas, in other words? 

Q. Right, without court orders. The Attorney General 
has stated the policy on that and he has been criticized by 
Congressman Emanuel Celler of New York, who says that 
this could lead to a police state. Would you comment on 
the threat of a police state in the use of this type of 
activity? 

THE PresiwenT. Well, I have great respect for Con- 
gressman Celler as a lawyer and as, of course, the dean— 
as you know, he is the dean of all the Congressmen in the 
House, a very distinguished Congressman. However, in 
this respect I would only say, where was he in 1961? Where 
was he in 1962? Where was he in 1963? 

Today, right today, at this moment, there are one-half 
as many taps as there were in 1961, 62, and 63, and 10 
times as many news stories about them. Now, there wasn’t 
a police state in 1961 and ’62 and ’63, in my opinion, 
because even then there were less than 100 taps and there 
are less than 50 today, and there is none, now, at the 
present time. 

All of this hysteria—and it is hysteria, and much of it, 
of course, is political demagoguery to the effect that the 
FBI is tapping my telephone and the rest—simply doesn’t 
serve the public purpose. In my view, the taps, which 
are always approved by the Attorney General, in a very 
limited area, dealing with those who would use violence 
or other means to overthrow the Government, and lim- 
ited, as they are at the present time, to less than 50 at 
any one time, I think they are justified, and I think that 
the 200 million people in this country do not need to be 
concerned that the FBI, which has been, with all the criti- 
cism of it—which has a fine record of being nonpolitical, 
nonpartisan, and which is recognized throughout the 
world as probably the best police force in the world, the 
people of this country should be thankful that we have 
an FBI that is so greatly restricted in this respect. 

This is not a police state. I have been to police states. 
I know what they are. I think that the best thing that 
could happen to some of the Congressmen and Senators 
and others who talk about police states is to take a trip— 
I mean a trip abroad, of course [Laughter]—and when 
they go abroad, try a few police states. 

This isn’t a police state and isn’t going to become one. 

I should also point this out: Where were some of the 
critics in 1968 when there was Army surveillance of the 
Democratic National Committee—at the convention, I 
mean? We have stopped that. 

This administration is against any kind of repression, 
any kind of action that infringes on the right of privacy. 
However, we are for, and I will always be for, that kind 
of action that is necessary to protect this country from 
those who would imperil the peace that all people are 
entitled to enjoy. 
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CONSIDERATION OF A Tax Cut 


Q. Mr. President, Director Shultz, of the Office of 
Management and Budget, said a couple of weeks ag 
that the performance of the economy in the first quarter 
did not come up to your high goals. 

If the performance continues in this way for the next 
few months, are you considering a cut in taxes, or some 
other action? 

Tue PresivenT. First, with regard to the goals that 
we set, while the performance in the first quarter did not 
reach that goal, it was, nevertheless, a very strong first 
quarter, and I am not going to venture a guess as to what 
the second quarter will be. 

I will say this, that this administration is prepared to 
act in the event that we feel that the economy is not mov- 
ing as well as it should. But at the present time, particu. 
larly based on the March figures—because when you 
break out the first quarter, when you break March out 
from February and January—you find that it was a very 
strong March. 

If the economy continues at its present level, at its 
present rate, the rate that we had in March and as it seems 
to be moving in April, or has moved in April—we won't 
get the figures for April for about another week—then 
I see no need for the kind of action you suggest. If on 
the other hand, the economy does not move strongly, we 
will act. 


LoAN GUARANTEES FOR LOCKHEED 


Q. Mr. President, getting to the question of the de- 
pressed defense industry in California, are you prepared 
to go to Congress and ask for loan guarantees for Lock- 
heed, for the Tri-Star air bus? 

THE PresivENT. I have seen, incidentally, some specu- 
lation after my meeting with former Prime Minister Wil 
son, on that point. I was delighted to learn in my con- 
versation with Mr. Wilson that he had had dinner with 
Senator Humphrey the night before, and that Senator 
Humphrey, who had opposed the SST, had indicated that 
he now would support the administration in the event 
that we did go to the Congress for the necessary gual- 
antee for Lockheed. 

We are going to make the decision on that either Tues 
day or Wednesday of next week. Secretary Connally 8 
in charge, and he will make his recommendations to me. 
I will only say this, that Lockheed is one of the Nation's 
great companies. It provides an enormous employment 
lift to this part of the country, and I am going to be heav- 
ily influenced by the need to see to it that Southern Cal 
ifornia, after taking the disappointment of not getting the 
SST, which would, of course, have brought many, mally 
jobs to this part of the country, that California does not 
have the additional jolt of losing Lockheed. That gv@ 
you an indication of where I am leaning. 

On the other hand, if the Secretary of the Treasury 
comes in and gives me strong arguments to the contrary, 
I will look in the other direction. 
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STEEL NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, I assume you think that the upcom- 
ing negotiations in steel could have a significant impact 
on the economy. What, if anything, are you doing to 
see, first, whether a strike can be averted, and secondly, 
whether a settlement can be reached that you would 
consider to be noninflationary? 

Tue Presipent. Well, Mr. Kaplow, to indicate that 
the Government is going to move in now to impose a steel 
settlement would mean there would be no negotiation. The 
parties would just quit negotiating. At this time, the com- 
panies, the steel companies, and the unions are negotiat- 
ing. The Government stands ready to be of assistance at 
any time in the negotiating process in order to avoid a 
strike, if that can be done. I will only say this with regard 
to the stakes involved in this settlement: Let’s look at the 
US. steel industry. Twenty years ago, when I first was a 
Senator from California, the United States produced 50 
percent of all steel in the world. 

Today we produce 20 percent. 

Last year, for example, steel’s profits were 21/2 percent. 
That is the lowest of any major industry. 

Looking at it from a competitive standpoint, Japan 20 
years ago produced 5 million tons of steel, last year pro- 
duced 100 million tons of steel, and by 1974 will produce 
more steel than the United States of America. 

What does all this mean to us? It means that this settle- 
ment, a wage-price settlement, must reflect the competi- 
tive realities in the world, or we are going to find U.S. 
steel—and I am speaking of all the companies—we are 
going to find that the United States steel industry which 
has been the backbone of our economy, and is the back- 
bone of any strong industrial economy, is going to be 
noncompetitive in the world. 

This gives an indication of how we feel about it. But 
right at this time we must wait to see what industry and 
labor will eventually agree upon. 


MarijuANA LAws 


Q. Mr. President, many of us are rather concerned that 
a large percentage of our young people are breaking the 
law constantly by smoking marijuana. As you know, your 
own White House Conference on Youth voted to legalize 
marijuana. I know you have thought about this problem. 
I wonder if you would give us some of your thoughts 
on it. 

THE PreEsIpEeNv. Well, Mr. Pierpoint, as you know 
there is a Commission that is supposed to make recom- 
mendations to me about this subject. In this instance, how- 
ever, I have such strong views that I will express them. 
I am against legalizing marijuana. Even if the Commis- 
sion does recommend that it be legalized, I will not follow 
that recommendation. 

Now, with regard to the penalties on marijuana, that 
4 matter which I do think is open to a national recom- 
mendation with regard to more uniform standards. In 


is 


some States they are extremely strict, and in other States. 
they are quite lax. I believe that a penalty in some instance 
can have a detrimental effect in achieving our goal. But 
I do not believe that legalizing marijuana is in the best 
interests of our young people, and I do not think it is in 
the best interests of this country. 


LocKHEED MANAGEMENT 


Q. Mr. President, let me follow up on this possible 
action for Lockheed. It seems a lot of its problems are 
from mismanagement in the military sector, and now these 
management problems in the commercial 1011 sector. 

Mr. Packard, at the Pentagon, has indicated they could 
continue operating these defense programs even if they 
were in bankruptcy. 

Where are you going to draw the line about helping 
these multi-billion dollar corporations that end up in shaky 
financial condition because of mismanagement? 


THE PresweNnt. Well, it is rather easy to belabor 
a company as big as Lockheed—as you know, it is the big- 
gest airframe producer in the world—belabor it for its 
mismanagement. 


There has been a lot of mismanagement in military con- 
tracts, as you know. In my view, however, looking at this 
precise case, the air bus problem did not come as a result 
of Lockheed’s mismanagement. It was because of the 
failure of Rolls Royce in Britain. 


Under those circumstances, it seems to me that this 
particular contract is one that should be looked at sepa- 
rately, and I will certainly—when I make this decision 
Tuesday or Wednesday, whatever day we finally get to- 
gether on it—I will have in mind all these considerations. 

But we are not going to damn the whole company for 
some areas of mismanagement, for some mistakes. We need 
a strong airframe producer like Lockheed in southern 
California, and if we can save the company, and frankly, 
help it toward better management, we will do so. 


Tue CALLEY CASE 


Q. Mr. President, to go to the Calley case for a minute, 
you said Thursday night that you felt that the military sys- 
tem of justice in this country was a fair system, but don’t 
you admit the possibility that your repeated expressions of 
sympathy for Lieutenant Calley, and your decision to re- 
view the case, will inevitably have the consequence of in- 
fluencing the judges, the military judges, who are going to 
be reviewing this case up the line, and don’t you admit 
that it is a possibility, at least, that this would actually 
thwart the system of military justice? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I should point out that what 
is important is that I am the final reviewing officer. As far 
as I am concerned, I am going to review the case. I am 
going to review it fairly, having in mind what the trial 
court has found, and also what the other reviewing 
authorities say. 
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I am not trying to influence the reviewing authorities. I 
am simply indicating, as they all know, and the law so 
provides, that as Commander in Chief, I will exercise my 
right to review. 


Crvit Ricuts AcTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, many black Americans seem to 
think that your administration is anti-equal rights. My 
question is, what are you doing to counter that impres- 
sion, and what do you consider to be your most important 
action in advancing the cause of civil rights? 

THE Present. When we consider the many things 
we have done in this area, we could refer, for example, 
to the food stamp program, which, of course, benefits, 
as you know, many disadvantaged Americans and many 
black Americans. For example, the increment that we 
have asked for this year is twice as much as the program, 
the whole program, was when we came into office. 

In other words, we are dealing with the problem of 
hunger in America which affects black Americans and 
many other disadvantaged Americans. 

Second, we are making very great strides, significant 
strides, in the field of minority enterprise. They have not 
been well advertised, but they are known among those 
who have businesses, who didn’t have them before and 
didn’t have that chance. 

Third, we are providing opportunities in government 
that have not been provided before. 

Fourth, and this is an area that I think needs to be 
emphasized, let’s look at the matter of the dual school 
system. 

When we consider today that even before the Supreme 
Court decision that was handed down last week, 38 per- 
cent of all black children in the South now go to majority 
white schools as compared to 28 percent of all black 
children in the North going to majority white schools, 
we can see that a very quiet but significant revolution has 
taken place in this country, and it is to the great credit 
of the far-seeing, law-abiding black and white leaders of 
the South that this has taken place. 

They now have another difficult problem, complying 
with the Supreme Court decision, and I believe compli- 
ance will take place because we are going to follow our 
same tactic of cooperation rather than coercion. 

As far as the entire problem is concerned, I have met 
with black leaders, with black Congressmen, and with 
various representatives of the black community, and will 
continue to do so, and with representatives of other parts 
of our society, because we have got to move forward 
not only with black Americans, we have very significant 
problems—we in California know it—in the Mexican- 
American community. 

I found, for example, looking at some statistics re- 
cently, that with regard to poverty, for example, that the 
problem of Mexican-Americans in the Los Angeles area 





is even worse than that of black Americans. So we have 
got to zero in on that problem as well. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 
NOTE: President Nixon’s sixteenth news conference was held at 
10 a.m., P.d.t., on Saturday, May 1, 1971, on the grounds of the 


Western White House at San Clemente, Calif. The news conference 
was broadcast on radio. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

April 26 

Members of the President’s Commission for the Ob- 
servance of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the United 
Nations, including Commission Chairman Henry Cabot 
Lodge, called on the President at the White House to 
present the Commission’s final report. 

The 1971 Cystic Fibrosis Poster Child, 6-year-old 
Cathy “Mim” Frazier of Davison, Mich., visited the 
President at the White House. 

Gordon Wetmore, a young artist from Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn., called on the President at the White House 
to present a portrait of the President which he painted. 
He was accompanied by Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr., 
and Representative LaMar Baker of Tennessee. 

The All Ohio State Fair Youth Choir performed for 
the President in the Rose Garden at the White House. 
They were accompanied by Senators William B. Saxbe 
and Robert Taft, Jr., and Representatives Clarence | 
Brown, Clarence E. Miller, and Chalmers P. Wylie of 
Ohio. 

The President today announced the designation of 
William Robert McLellan, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, to serve as a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 

William Kuhfuss, president, and Roger Fleming, sec- 
retary and treasurer, of the American Farm Bureau, 
called on the President at the White House. 

John G. Gorton, Defense Minister of Australia, met 
with the President at the White House. 

Senators Russell B. Long and Wallace F, Bennett met 
at the White House with the President, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Elliot L. Richardson, 
Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson, and Under Secre- 
tary of HEW John G. Veneman to discuss the administra- 
tion’s welfare reform legislation. 
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April 27 

The President attended the swearing in of James C. 
Fletcher as Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, at a White House ceremony. 

Ambassadors El Hadj Mory Keita of Guinea and 
Shaykh Salim al Sabah al Salim of Kuwait presented 
their credentials to the President in a ceremony in the 
Blue Room at the White House. 

The President has accepted with strong personal regret 
the resignation of Robert Ellsworth as the United States 
Permanent Representative on the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, effective on a date to be 
determined. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Edward Durell Stone, Jr., to be a member of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 

The President hosted a reception at the White House 
in honor of the Board of Directors of the National Center 
for Voluntary Action. 

Apmil 28 

James E. Johnson, who has been nominated as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs, met with the President at the White House. 

Winners of the White House News Photographers Asso- 


ciation contest called on the President at the White House 
to display their awards. 


Dr. Gerhard Schroeder, leader of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union in the Federal Republic of Germany, called 
on the President at the White House. 

The President today announced the designation of 
Emil Mosbacher, Jr., Chief of Protocol, Department of 
State, and Lloyd B. Waring, Vice President of Kidder, 
Peabody and Company, Boston, Mass., to be his Per- 
sonal Representatives with the rank of Special Ambas- 
sador, to attend the Coral Sea Commemorative Cere- 
monies to be held in Australia and New Zealand May 
2-13, 1971. 


April 29 


The White House today announced the appointment by 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs of Dr. Valerija B. 
Raulinaitis as Director of the Leech Farm Road Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The President met at the White House with Barbara 
Hackman Franklin, Vicki L. Keller, Jayne Baker Spain, 
Sallyanne Payton, and Dr. Valerija B. Raulinaitis, new 
appointees in the administration. 


April 30 


The President breakfasted at the White House with 
Harold Wilson, former Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 26, 1971 


The President’s remarks to the 59th annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
(advance text). 

Press conference of Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Chairman, Francis O. Wilcox, 
James G. Hagerty, and Dr. Gerard J. Man- 
gone, of the President’s Commission for 
the Observance of the Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary of the United Nations, on the 
Commission's report to the President. 


Released April 28, 1971 


Fact sheet on the President’s proposals for 
additional wilderness areas. 

Press conference of Rogers C. B. Morton, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, George B. Hartzog, 
Jr., Director, National Park Service, and 
F. Victor Schmidt, Assistant Director of 
Operations, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, on the President’s wilderness 
proposals. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released April 28, 1971—Continued 

Press conference of Caspar W. Weinberger, 
Deputy Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, on the release by the President of 
appropriated funds. 


Released April 29, 1971 


Biographical information on Dr. Valerija B. 
Raulinaitis, Director, Leech Farm Road 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE ' 
Submitted April 26, 1971 


WALTER R. MANSFIELD, Of New York, to be a 
United States Circuit Judge, Second Cir- 
cuit, vice Leonard P. Moore, retired. 

WILLIAM HUGHES MULLIGAN, of New York, to 
be a United States Circuit Judge, Second 
Circuit, vice J. Edward Lumbard, retiring. 

LAWRENCE W. PIERCE, of New York, to be a 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York, vice William B. 
Herlands, deceased. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO Tue 

SENATE—Continued 

Submitted April 26, 1971—Continued 

Mark A. CosTANTINO, Of New York, to beg 
United States District Judge for the Rast. 
ern District of New York, vice a new pogi- 
tion created by P.L. 91-272, approved 
June 2, 1970. 

Jack T. Stuart, of Mississippi, to be Uniteg 
States Marshal for the Southern District of 
Mississippi for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment) . 


Submitted April 29, 1971 

JAMES E. JOHNSON, Of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice 
James D. Hittle, resigned. 

Car. B. RuBINn, of Ohio, to be a United States 
District Judge for the Southern District of 
Ohio vice a new position created by PL. 
91-272, approved June 2, 1970. 

JAYNE Baker Spain, of Ohio, to be a Civil 
Service Commissioner for the term of 
6 years expiring March 1, 1977, vice 
James E. Johnson. 

ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

Approved April 30, 1971 

en Public Law 92-11 
Joint Resolution making certain urgent 


supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1971, and for other purposes. 








| Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in California at the cutoff time of 


Editor’s Note 





this issue. Releases issued in California but not received in 
time for inclusion in this issue will be published next week. 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PRIOR ISSUES 


Second Quarter, 1971 


[See Quarterly Index, First-Quarter, for index to documents appearing in Issues 
Nos. 1-13. See Index of Contents for documents in tiiis issue. ] 


Abortions, military hospitals--......-- 598 
Acts approved--------------------- 593, 642 
Adair, E. Ross..------------------ 585, 593 
Adams, Eva-------------------------- 591 
Addresses and Remarks 


American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session_. 631 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public lands 

for recreation... ......---......-.-- 586 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 

tion, 80th Continental Congress.. 657 
Foreign leaders, visits with, Chiefs of 

Mission of the Americas, dinner 


honoring ..........-....-..-...-- 603 

Presidential Medal of Freedom, award 

0 580 

Republican Governors’ Conference, 

,  POitdconnctuandsas 650 
Southeast Asia situation, address to 
I onic ccinncaccenstdnceuns 611 
Welfare reform, meeting with Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan and Elliot L. 
i 591 
Administration’s challenges and goals. 632, 
638 
Adult Education, National Advisory 

5 en errs 619 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 

BE Wi isincincetiteenenectsmeseentincn ints canines 668 
Aerospace industry_...--.-----..-.- 592, 593 
Africa, visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 

eae eee ee 641 
African Development Bank-_-_-_-._-_--- 663 
Agency for International Development, 

replacement, proposed_-__-__.__-_ 662, 665 
Aging, White House Conference on_ 661, 

674, 677 
Agnew, Vice President Spiro T______ 638, 639 
Agricultural programs, agricultural edi- 

tors, meeting with the President_._.._ 676 
Agriculture, Department of 

Briefings by Secretary__...__._______ 676 

Disaster assistance._........________ 629 

Farmers Home Administration_______ 


Secretary 
Air Pollution, Task Force on 
Aircraft and aviation 

Convention for the Suppression of 


Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft______ 630 
=e 630 
60: 


Sent, Mepr. Cart... ...... =... 
Allen, Sen. James B_________________ 676 
Allende Geossens, President Salvador __ 637 
Alpine Ski Team, U.S 
Ambassadors 
Foreign, presentation of credentials, 
farewell visits, etc._.........._____ 641 
United States. See Appointments and 
Nominations; Resignations and Re- 
tirements; or country to which 
assigned. 
American Cancer Society..._..________ 619 
American Revolution Bicentennial_... 609 


American Revolution Bi 
centennial 
Commission 


Appointments and Nominations 


Guibassadors, U.S., Ethiopia______ 585, 593 

on Defense Advisory Council______ 590 
oe Department, General 

Semen oa Waukee ~ oa 
Peliowaht te House 


Appointments and Nominations—Con. 


Defense Department 
Army Department 
Air Defense Command, Com- 


manding General___.....----- 618 
Promotion of certain officers._... 618 
Navy Department 
Chief of Naval Material__..-.--- 618 
Promotion of certain officers... 618 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, Board of Directors... -- 674 
Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 
IEE icc eescicinsacnnstnaitianiaddutiiinn 642 


Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment, Assistant Secretary.. 670,677 
Interior Department 
Assistant Secretary--........-.- 629, 642 
Under Secretary............... 660, 677 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 618, 642 
National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 


Gram, CHAITIN... cc ccnscccesuccs 676 
National Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion Professions Development__.. 675 


National Advisory Council on Sup- 
plementary Centers and Services.. 602 


National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education, member-_------- 676 
National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion, Board of Directors_.-_--- 672, 677 
Nominations submitted to the Sen- 
CD wtsncindntitatariincemaw 593, 619, 642, 677 
President’s staff 
Deputy Press Secretary_.......--- 660 
Special Assistants.-............-- 592 
Special Consultant-.............. 628 
Se GO eiiccccncstucnasas 669 
Staff Assistant for Executive Man- 
I vistnditcenisent cies thine caandeiet 672 


Transportation Department 


Federal Railroad Administration, 
BP 616 
General Counsel.............. 674, 677 


National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, Administrator.._ 605, 
619 
United Nations 
Economic and Social Council 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America, U.S. Representative.. 641 


U.S. Representative__......._ 631, 677 
Security Council, U.S. Deputy Rep- 
PR ntstictenseicauaon 585, 593 
US. attorney, Illinois.............. 593 
U.S. circuit judges 
Ci CE idaticactnndcnacbmnnmies 619 
EE ee ne a 593 
SI i cictrtnccinats seinen ap cntn ila 619 
US. district judges 
nan ee ree 677 
District of Columbia___......----- 642 
Le ee OS ae Ee 593 
SE saci ation cacenti continent taniptnataagl 642 
ee ee 642 
FRIED: iiicnnccccencodaiason 593 
White House Conference on Aging, 
NII epnincssccconciaceesio nanan mnadcianniies 674 
Armed Forces 
Abortions, military hospitals... _--_- 598 
as icin net om anienintinntenaceiah 641 
EE 672 
Pay increase, proposed_._.........--- 641 
Quarters allowances for dependents 
of military personnel-_--_.-....--- 675 
Racial discrimination__.........---- 641 
Arts, National Council on the___-.__-_-- 629 
Arts, National Endowment for the__-__- 629 
Sete, UR. Qaseee. ... 2c ncccce- 663, 664 


Asian Development Bank---_-....----- 


Atomic Energy Commission, nuclear 
CREED. GE occ ccnccasantasdenene 641 


Attorneys, U.S. See United States 
courts. 

Awards and Citations 
American Cancer Society’s Coura- 

geous Person Award-.-.-......-.-- 619 

Boy of the Year award__-.-.......-- 619 
SS ee ene 672 
Presidential Medal of Freedom------ 580 
President’s Trophy Award--_--------- 641 


Robert A. Taft Institute of Govern- 


ment, commemorative medal to 
Ce FER iccsccnenniadaseen 676 
Ce itiaccncessnnnssene wena 660 
Baishiser, Richard B.................-. 591 
eee 674 
EE, CE Wi nwccncnesnncmne 674, 677 
Oe 641 
Baseball 
Officials, meeting with the President. 619 
Ce See ee ee 598 
Bedell, Catherine May--.--.-------- 672, 677 
Bennett, W. Tapley, Jr------------ 585, 593 
Werte; ©. WaGs 22. nnciccscsccSus 677 
Wetsem, Prank &. Buinccccencstcncs 672, 677 
Better Hearing and Speech Month, 
campaign poster child_-......------- 676 
Bicentennial, American Revolution.... 609 
Bicentennial Commission, American 
TO crc ccicncaitscecnnistntsipeninticigmiaenies 676 


Bicentennial Development Projects, 
Special Assistant to the President for 


TIO: Setanseterccnnsoncammmecninnee 609 
Birmingham, Ala............--------- 676 
eT, en 675 
Blanchfield, Sp4c. Michael R--------- 673 
TRU, BRR Tai ececcnmssscscsine 618 
Ee 676 
Boy of the Year award... ...-..------- 619 
Bradshaw, David B.......-...65.- 672, 677 
Brazil, coffee agreement with U.S_-_--- 589 
Brown, Virginia Mae_-_-.-.----------- 618, 642 
Buchanan, Repr. John--.-.----------- 676 
Budget 

eee 581 

District of Columbia--.-.------------ 657 

nn 664-667 
Budget, Office of Management and. 


See Office of Management and 

Budget. 
Building Trades Council, executive 

GHIAGD ecicinidmciidianinaumntsins 76 
ene 619 
Business, White House conference----_-_ 627 
Byrd, Gem. Robert C........2.......5 618 
Byrne, Wiliam M., Wf... ....4256565655- 677 
Cabinet, the President’s, meeting------ 641 
California 

Pe ee ee 639 

US. district judges 

OE eee 677 
Southern district......-....-----. 677 

Welfare system.............-..----- 591 
Calley, lst Lt. William L., Jr_---- 592, 593, 633 
Cambodia 

Southeast Asia situation_--.----- 612, 635 

CUR. ORR ctcccnsmisnstns 663, 664 
Camp Pendleton, Calif-..-.---- 586, 587, 593 
Canada, Chiefs of Mission of the Amer- 

icas, dinner honoring---.....-.---.--- 
Cancer Control Month, 1971-.-------- 580 
Capital Planning Commission, Na- 

COU iv ccticiciceeiaenhsnensegaus 608, 609 
Castueci, Puemit OC... Wibisccnnnnccncancs 642 
Casmichadi, O. C., U¥.......<622-sse0s 675 


Ci WN Dakcnscsinciiiaseiadia 
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Cassidy, Lt. Gen. Richard T_-----_---- 618 
Castro, Premier Pidel.-...............- 637 
E,W ca mencncamenes 635, 638, 640 
Checklist of unpublished releases___-_- 593, 
619, 642, 677 
a iin iiinngrunencstelencneninimensstinan 641 
Chile 
President Salvador Allende Geossens. 637 
OO 637 
China, Communist. See People’s Repub- 
lic of China. 
China, Nationalist. See Republic of 
China. 
Chay, Breet. Ft. C.............-..... 619 
Civil Defense Advisory Council__-._--- 590 
Civil Rights Act of 1964.........------ 601 
Civil Service Commission, U.S., Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act of 1970 
and Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
delegation of authorities_-.......--- 589 
rn ai npc aime eneneneanepar 641 
Coffee Agreement, International --.---_-- 589 
Colleges and universities, District of 
Columbia, public higher education, 
Dt hthtbtnenenennennnnpb enn 608 
Commerce, Department of 
General Counsel_-_-.-.......-.--- 617, 642 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, marine science 
PO dices acaeccssnasessseccee 611 
I 15 sintinsierhth tintin undintniistenni in enn eichtoiinn a 627 
Commission of the European Commu- 
Oy, BOGMBUMA...... cnnccscencssnne 618, 619 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Government of the District of Co- 
Ee ere eee 606 
Commission on White House 
DEED cccncnantiagtnatinahenes 591 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962.. 592 
Congress 
Bipartisan leadership, meeting with 
6, ES 618 
House of Representatives, Ways and 
Means Committee-.-.............-.- 587 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy.. 641 
Republican leadership, meeting with 
og a 677 
Senate, Armed Services Committee... 641 
Congress, Communications to 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962, 
activities and accomplishments, re- 
ee 592 
Convention for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, mes- 
EE 630 
District of Columbia, messages_..... 605, 
642, 657 
Foreign assistance program, message. 661 
Health Research Facilities Construc- 
tion program, report transmittal_._ 676 
Housing and Urban Development 
Department, report transmittal... 676 
International Coffee Agreement, re- 
port tramemittel.................. 589 
Manpower Report of the President.. 610 
Marine science affairs, report trans- 
ee 611 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, report transmittal_.....____- 641 
National Endowment for the Arts and 
National Council on the Arts, report 
I a a ai 629 
Railroad Retirement Board, report 
III ° -siiaihhantninh ip doneuebstntindnie Manin 592 
Special revenue sharing, education, 
a 598 
United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program, report 
MEE eae 592 
United States-Mexico Boundary 
Treaty, message to Senate___-____- 670 
Welfare reform bill, letter to Chair- 
man and ranking minority member, 
House Ways and Means Committee. 587 
World Weather Program, 1972 plan 
for U.S. participation, report trans- 
0 PEE ee ee 630 
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Construction Industry Stabilization 


oe ce eee a ae 583 
Consumer price index_______..--_---- 677 
Convention for the Suppression of Un- 

lawful Seizure of Aircraft_.......--- 630 
Coordinator of Development Assist- 

WOOD: nicccncuntmiiinsdenedesciaeee 668 
Coordinator of Security Assistance... 665 


Cormier, Frank............ 633, 634, 637, 638 
Council of Economic Advisers 


ae ee 677 

eae 641, 642 
Council on International Economic 

SE ER: 618, 619, 663, 668, 677 
Court Management, Institute for__-_- 619 
eS EE ee 637 
Crime and law enforcement 

District of Columbia.............---. 606 

Prisoner rehabilitation._........____ 641 
GEE, GUE Dice dcesinccacccnnacce 619 
Cuba 

Premier Fidel Castro...........--_-- 637 

WE WE kcttcttcadcnenccamaienmion 637 
Ce ME intintnndinccetidnssae 602 
Daniel, Capt. Aubrey M., 3d____---_--- 633 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 

ae OE eee Ee ee 657, 677 
David, Dr. Edward E., Jr_....-.-.--- 592, 593 
Davis-Bacon Act.............. 581, 582, 


i ce 
Dedmon, Emmett-___.....-- 
Defense, Department of 


Army Department 
Air Defense Command, Command- 
I Se niinicacpininidincicmandiinann 618 
Promotion of certain officers_---_-- 618 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public lands 
Oe Citic ctidncncasnie 586, 587 
RE SO BE atiitkh Risaneianuinen 672 
Military assistance................- 665 
Military hospitals, abortion rules.... 598 
Navy Department 
Assistant Secretary............... 592 
Chief of Naval Material__......--.- 618 
Promotion of certain officers_-_--__- 618 
SS 586, 587 
SS ees 598, 632 
Re eee ae 662, 664 
Desegregation, school................. 601 
Developing nations 
ee ee ee 663 
Og ee 662 
Development Assistance, Coordinator 
Fe ee en en ee ee 668 
Dickinson, William__...-...-.. 632, 635, 638 
Digest of White House announce- 
eee 592, 618, 641, 676 
Disadvantaged Children, National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of.. 676 
Disaster assistance, Texas__..-..._-_-- 629 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970_......_.._-- 629 
District of Columbia 
a 609 © 
Oo aa ee 657 
Crime and law enforcement--_-_-_-_---- 606 
Development bank, proposed__--_-_--_-_- 609 
Georgetown waterfront, preservation 
WO  seireiictectatnins cists aaiibeli sti 609 
i ee ee ee an 605 
Messages to Congress---_-_---- 605, 642, 657 
METRO revenue bonds.-.-....-......-. 607 
Narcotics Treatment Administration. 607 
Nonvoting delegate.-.-.-.-............ 606 
re ee 607 
ne 642 
Urban renewal assistamce_._......... 609 
Water pollution control_-.........--- 608 
District of Columbia, Commission on 
the Organization of the Government 
Oe i akititancndiaceendnnniantats 606 
District judges. See United States 
courts. 
RE eer ee 640 
Draft. See Selective Service System. 
Drugs 
Counsellors to the President, discus- 
sions with foreign leaders_--.-.-. ..-.- 641 
Eietrtet of Columbia................«- 607 
i 591 








Duvalier, President Francois 


won nn anne 676 
BEE WE, SOC iicccccackatncameke 590 
NN, Gis caicccinecseeczeee 639 


Economic Stabilization Act of 1970____ 
Economy, national 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 


tors, question and answer session__ 63g 
Construction industry, wages and 
I ciciscerassisavcicasbtaidcantauts 581, 582, 584, 593 
Education 
RGU 2.222222 22sec nnncenscceesssay 619 
Disadvantaged children___._____ 600, 676 
Federal assistance----......._ 598, 608, 619 


National Advisory Council on Sup- 
plementary Centers and Services__ 69 


Nonpublic schools, Federal aid______ 601 
i 600 
SUED > oi wcncsencsnecssnmeel 601 
WOOD cwcccee cs csusseiednh 626, 642 
WOOO . wncccccnccaseneul 600, 676 
Education, National Institute of, pro- 
OR: cite mnccninindcmuadmiede 
Education Professions Development, 
National Advisory Council on_____. 675 
Ehrlichman, John D_---.-....._. 586, 593, 633 
Eisenhower, David__.................. 637 
Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight D_-_-_.-__.__. 658 
Eisenhower, Julie Nixon.---..--...... 637 


Elementary and Secondary Education 
Pe 602 
Emergency board, railway labor dispute. 592, 


Emergency School Aid Act of 1970, 
proposed 
Employment 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session... 639 


MOMGICRNHOE 2c ccc nnccncnss 641 
Manpower training---.--.--...... 626, 642 
Unemployment -................... 

WOCURRMS 6 ec cccccscsce 626, 642 
WIRES SORNTMR aise ncecceusns 587 
Women in Govenment---...----.... 671 


Youth, summer employment_ 585, 617, 619 
Engineering Development, National 
Council on Marine Resources and... 611 


Environment 
i ee 590 
Youth, summer employment-_---- 617, 618 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Marine science affairs.....-.-------- 611 
Water pollution control, study------ 608 
Youth, summer employment-------- 617 
Meeape clause..............5-.ssc ces 618 
Ethiopia, U.S. Ambassador to------ 585, 593 


Europe 
Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large--- 618 
Visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 


eee 641 
European Community, Commission of 
a i 618, 619 
European Economic Community------ 663 
Evans, Sgt. Rodney J_---------------- 673 
Executive branch, reorganization, pro- 
ED cincecccncosaks ceases 659 
Executive Orders 
Civil Service Commission, US., dele- 
gating certain authorities (EO 
ee Sr 589 
Construction industry, wages and 
prices (EO 11588) ---------------- 582 
Quarters allowances for dependents 
of military personnel (EO 11591)- 6% 
U.S. Postal Service and Postal Rate 
Commission (EO 11590) ---------- 675 
Executive Protective Service---------- 606 
Exports, People’s Republic of China-..- 6% 
588 


Pamily assistance program ----------- 
Par East, trip by U.S. Ambassador-at- 

Large 
Farm Safety Week, National----------- 
Pauntroy, Rev. Walter E_------------- 
Federal assistance programs 


Guasteattios «5 ........2-.<.5 581, 583, 4 
Ne ee 599, 0 
Manpower training----------------- a 
Nondiscrimination -.--------------- 


Public higher education------------ 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Director ----------------------- 637, 640 

surveillance of Congressmen ---- 638, 640 
Federal City Bicentennial Development 
tion, proposed---..-----.--- 

City College..------------ 608, 657 

— owil Defense Act of 1950_-_---- 589 

Federal land and property----- 586, 587, 593 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 

Board of Directors--.-------------- 674 


Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 
ministrator ----------------------- 642 
Federal-State-local relations 
New Federalism-------------------- 659 
Revenue sharing 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, remarks------------------ 658 
Hold harmless base line figures... 619 
Republican Governors’ Conference, 


SOUROERS . ..cccecnesccceceuecces 650 
Special revenue sharing 
Maucation .................. 598, 619 
Law enforcement--------------- 619 
Manpower training---------- 610, 619 
Rural community development... 619 
Transportation --------.---.---- 619 
Urban community development. 619 
Veterans benefits.....--.----------- 626 


Federal Summer Employment Program 


for Youth.........-----.-----..---- 585 
Feeney, Charles S. (Chub) ----.--.---- 619 
Finch, Robert H..-....-..-..---.----- 641 

Sg 619 
Flemming, Dr. Arthur S_----------- 674, 677 
Food programs, food stamps-_-_-------- 588 
Ford, Repr. Gerald R---------- 618, 652, 677 


Foreign assistance 
See also specific countries. 


ak de chiki ccna is 663, 664 
I sich hc ei tl aes access dads ns 661 
Developing nations................ 662 
Development assistance-_-_-- 662, 663, 665 
Foreign assistance program, message 

ES Seay - 661, 677 
Humanitarian assistance.... 662, 663, 668 
International development institu- 

ONT iii iti cc acti ic 662, 663 
Latin America____._._-- 663, 665, 667, 668 
i Se bene 663 
Security assistance__.__..._______ 662, 663 
Supplemental appropriations__-______ 662 

Foreign policy 


American Society of Newspaper Edi- 


tors, question and answer session... 632, 
634, 636, 637 
Ee ae ae ee Oe 637 
a ae 637 
Nixon Doctrine.__.._________ 634, 662, 664 
People’s Republic of China______ 628, 636 
4-H Conference, National____________- 676 
France, visit by Counsellors to the 
ss 641 
Franklin, Barbara Hackman__________ 672 
Friedersdorf, Max L_...........____ 592, 593 
Friedman, Milton......_......._______ 591 
General Services Administration 
I ot i is 609 
> - Pier pERET 586 
Geneva Prisoner of War Convention of 
BSE ree Ear 629 


Georgetown waterfront area, preserva- 
See eT 609 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Christian Democratic Union-Chris- 
tian Social Union, Chairman______ 641 


Visit by Counsellors to th 
i bicaeisci caine vera mn 


Gilhooley, John J on 


sient cibdeeniaidids x cudaias ap 672, 677 
Global Atmospheric Research program. 630 
Goebel, Margaret C_...... 591 
Goldberg, Herman R.....____....____ 676 


Goldwyn, Samuel... 580, 593 


Good Friday services, President’s at- 
tendance 


SI ering night ccs aia 619 
Gordon, Albert H........ 641 
Gordon, Jack M...............___ 642 
Government Affairs Leadership Semi- 
ae ll Sie ee ES 676 


Government departments and agencies 
Consolidation, proposed 


ee .,. oa 581, 583 
Federal Summer Employment Pro- 
ok ge ee 585 
Women in Government-_--_-.-.-_.----- 671 
Government employees 
Children, education_-.........----- 600 
Foreign assistance program, overseas 
Do cctticmeidinntiitinen 666, 667 
Government institutions, reform_-_-_--_- 638 
Government spending and revenues... 588, 
657, 664-667 
Governors, letter on Earth Week, 1971.. 590 
Ge, BD Bi conc cnenscennmeess 591 
GE CN MN tiitinini scr eneim nannies 676 
Geties, See. Mebet P........02.2cccnness 618 
Gross national product__-......--- 638, 642 
Geiiesee, Bags B. .....2..ccccccncece 674 
GEER, TEED Bsn ccncwsiscascsee 642 
Haiti, President Francois Duvalier.... 676 
Handicapped persons 
a eee ee 600 
EE ncapinanmnennanaieoning 641 
I le Eee 629, 630 
Hardin, Dale Wayne----...........--. 618, 642 
Oe —— ee 619 
Health 
Abortions, military hospitals -....-- 598 
RIED -scicisneaceidteppee abiaiaddibceincetvedlicieanatisiaiants 580 
Delivery of services................. 641 
Medical education................... 641 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 
Assistant Secretary_...........-- 670, 677 
ee 617 
eee ere a 591, 593, 677 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
Commissioner, Administration on 
[Ae 674, 677 
Health Research Facilities Construc- 
erent ee 676 
ns SU isincinicinencicnakipiriicncnesinnintads 619 
Highway Safety Act of 1970...___..--- 605 
Tete, SRUIERS.......ccsececcnos- 630 
BE CHEE Biccdtcccneneasecnemaaa 592 
Hodgson, James D__-__- 582, 592, 593, 619, 627 
Holton, Gov. A. Linwood__._...-...-- 650 
Holyoake, Prime Minister Keith J____-- 618 
Sa ee 675 
SA EEE 637, 640 
Hospitals, military, abortions... _-_- 598 


Housing, American Society of News- 
paper Editors, question and answer 


SI i cactssncptrccitnntesnnandiemmbanngdeiiaiennibintiiis 639 
Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
EERO TG oon cccwiecccencce 676 
Construction industry, wages and 
NE cieiticisttncnhinienitiiaenminm 581, 584 


Georgetown waterfront, development. 609 


GEE niitrcicicecinipeensetinsianmnaive 581, 584 
Houthakker, Dr. Hendrik S_--_-.-_--- 642 
ee 676 
Illinois 

US. attorney, southern district__-__-_- 593 


US. district judge, northern district. 593 
Impacted aid, special revenue sharing. 600 
Indonesia, trip by U.S. Ambassador-at- 

Large 
Industry, White House conference.... 627 
Inflation 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session_. 639 

Construction industry, wages and 


SI snitdiynpdh cians esmstenanasanteacnaeneeaiaomiedias 582 
Br ce a EE EEN 641, 642 
(ee 616, 642 
Institute for Court Management-----_- 619 
Interagency Committee on construc- 

NE sisi cpiei lade Satie saraieaie deen eee 584 
Inter-American Development Bank_-_-. 663 
Inter-American Social Development In- 

GE ois ct tiinnentatatieese 665, 667, 668 
Inter American Press Association -_--___- 604 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 

SOU stiautmaaddanidingniamuiy 589 


Interior, Department of the 
Alaska Natives, claims__......--..-- 602 
Assistant Secretary 
Georgetown waterfront, development. 609 


i SE ee ee 586 
ne 602 
Cg, Re 660, 677 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
ne 
International Boundary and Water 
er 671 
International center site in District of 
ee ee 608 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
ee 630 
International Coffee Agreement-_---~-_- 589 
International Committee of the Red 
CD aiiininicnjicah aaa inden 676 
International cooperation 
Counsellors to the President, discus- 
sions with foreign leaders___....-- 641 
World Weather Program.-_-_-_..------ 630 
International Decade of Ocean Explora- 
ee es ee 611 
International Development, Presiden- 
TR Tee Wesee Cilikn cnn conan 662 
International Development Corpora- 
tion, U.S., proposed____...--- 662, 665, 668 


International Development and Hu- 
manitarian Assistance Act, proposed. 662, 
663 


International Development Institute, 
US., proposed_.......... 662, 665, 666, 668 
International Economic Policy, Coun- 
cil on. See Council on International 
Economic Policy. 
International Security Assistance Act, 
EN 662, 663, 665 
Interstate Commerce Commission_--_ 618, 642 
Investment, foreign and private... 665, 667 
Tapasd, UD. equaleteieO..cnc.nncceusses 663 
Italy, visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 
CD scr sientnnntsininiaintidnnsiimmpiinaniiaindtl 641 


Japan 


American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session... 634 


ee 663 
United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program---_-...---- 592 

CEE, ibbincsntotsensnetencseaaan 676 
Jobs for Veterans program-.--.-.----- 626, 642 
DORI, TRE Take shit inninemninns 642 
Johnson, Marvin Donald-_--...--.---- 675 
Jordan, U.S. assistance...........- 663, 668 
Pe Ee ee 641 
Judicial system. See United States 

courts. 
Justice, Department of 

DG See 607 


Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration, drug abuse, grant assist- 


WPS sac taceaeeananseaednaae 607 
Kendall, David Walbridge_-------- 672, 677 
Rk Ee ee 618 
Kidd, Vice Adm. Isaac C., Jr_..------- 618 
Kissinger, Dr. Henry A................ 603 
Korea, Republic of, U.S. assistance... 663, 

664 
eee 592, 593 
TR, is cide cncnndinsinadanicmin 
Oe 
ee 602 
Labor, Department of 
Construction industry, wages and 
GUNGE 56d 5 eat esincieamanen 581, 583, 585 
Secretary--.----- 581, 583, 585, 592, 593, 627 
Labor disputes, railway_..-.-.------ 592, 641 
Ra: PO Piikkd nc acteeicaeen 598, 632 
Land and Water Conservation Fund... 587 
Ss GID Falck tscctincicetesieee 674 
Laos 
Southeast Asia situation._..---- 612, 635 
Sg Ee A a 664 
Laraki, Prime Minister Ahmed__-------- 641 
ee ee 641 


Latin America 
Chiefs of Mission of the Americas, 
CS I pn 
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Inter-American Development Bank.. 663 
Inter-American Social Development 


ee 665, 667, 668 
Pan American Day and Pan American 
DE. dnddonnecssaccacmeds@orccce 627 
Tariff preferences. ---_....--..---.-.-- 604 
Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large.. 618 
U.S. assistance-_-_-.-.----.-- 663, 665, 667, 668 
lee, T. Kong............------------- 619 
DO, GED Tin nncncncncencccccsss 619 
pepe, Witenes BF... 2200052200555 617, 642 
Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 
Earth Week, 1971, letter to Gov- 
a 590 
Haitian Government and Jean Claude 
Duvalier, message of condolence 
on death of President Francois 
DE? ccpiumemieiunpummenbiienn 676 
1971 baseball season, opening game, 
I ctachctsihtntoeapsinthinseinentitanoeerenabeibiinngs 598 
EE 672, 677 
OO ee 629, 630 
BY BY GEOR nn nncnnccccnncseccss 641 
Louisiana, U.S. district judge, eastern 
tt ppeepmnnneenenneeninnninne 642 
Lovell, Capt. James A., Jr__..--------- 619 
Lovell, Malcolm R.., Jr...--..--.------- 619 
ee 642 
CC 672, 677 
Lynn, Laurence E., Jr......--.---.-- 670, 677 
Maciey, Denelé B....................- 593 
Malaysia, American Society of News- 
paper Editors, question and answer 
Cth ctieniinccnewabetncamenee 634 
a ee 671 
Malfatti, Franco Maria-_-__..__-_--__ 618, 619 
Management and Budget, Office of. See 
Office of Management and Budget. 
Manpower Report of the President.._.._ 610 
Manpower training 
Federal assistance.................- 610 
Eee 626, 642 
Mansfield, Sen. Mike__.___._.____-___ 618 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment, National Council on_-__- 611 
Maritime Day, National__._.__________ 602 
Marland, Dr. Sidney P., Jr__._.------_- 619 
oS =e 674, 677 
McCracken, Dr. Paul W_-__-------- 642, 677 
McElroy, Alfred Zack__-.-..-..--_-___ 676 
McGovern, Walter T...-.............. 593 
McKnight, O. A. Pete................ 631 
McMillen, Thomas R____-_----_--____ 593 


Medal of Freedom, Presidential_._.__ 580, 593 
Medal of Honor 
Blanchfield, Sp4c. Michael R., USA_._ 673 


Evans, Sgt. Rodney J., USA____-____ 673 
Pruden, S. Sgt. Robert J., USA_______ 672 
Mediation Board, National___________ 676 
Meetings With Foreign Leaders 
Chiefs of Mission of the Americas, 
Cg ee 603 
New Zealand, Prime Minister Keith J. 
I ein rain acim icee acini 618 
Memorandums to Federal Agencies 
Federal Summer Employment Pro- 
gram for Vouth.................... 585 
Women in Government___---_______ 671 
Merchant Marine Act of 1970__________ 602 
METRO. See District of Columbia. 
Mexico, United States-Mexico Boundary 
PS CN ee eee ie pon 


pee, eens @. 
eee te ee: 634, eT 
Micronesia, trip by U.S. Ambassador-at- 


pa SE OE ee ee” en 618 
Middle East, U.S. assistance__________ 663 
Minority groups, Alaska Natives____ 602, 619 
oe i eee 669 
Morocco 

Prime Minister Ahmed Laraki_______ 641 

Visit by Counsellors to the President. 641 
Morton, Rogers C. B_______________ 602, 619 
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Motion picture industry, meeting with 


PRES ensdccaccncusiecnwdcees 618, 619 
Narcotics. See Drugs. 
OS E—=E ee 642 
National Advisory Council on Adult 
DL cotudessiteiindiibamamen 619 


National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation of Disadvantaged Children.. 676 
National Advisory Council on Education 


Professions Development---_..-.--.--- 675 
National Advisory Council on Supple- 

men Centers and Services__-_-.--- 602 
National Advisory Council on Voca- 

RD Fe ieinccncdcamniccsone 676 
National Capital Planning Commis- 

I ccannscmantithbndtsddnbutnnnad 608, 609 
National Council on the Arts_____._--- 629 
National Council on Marine Resources 

and Engineering Development-_-_--_-_-_ 611 
National Credit Union Administration, 

on ee ene 641 


National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 


DEL. scbndkvebhitinaindismiindnonen 588 
National Endowment for the Arts_-_-_-_-_- 629 
National Farm Safety Week, 1971_-.--- 616 
National 4-H Conference_-__.-....---- 676 
National Institute of Education, pro- 

re A | 601 
National Maritime Day, 1971_.-------- 602 
National Mediation Board___..--..-.--. 676 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration. See Commerce, Depart- 
ment of. 

National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 


NU cesietnitia ceased lei caeiaenesllteitata act 592, 672, 677 
National Security Council 

Assistant for International Eco- 

ici ctaiihadiaicmen en 677 
Foreign assistance program--_------ 668 
People’s Republic of China, travel and 

EE eae ean ee 628 

Natives, Alaska Federation of... .---- 602 
co 676 
Navy League of the United States___-_-_ 676 
Neighborhood Youth Corps-_-_------ 617, 618 
Nelsen, Repr. Ancher---..........---.- 606 
New York, U.S. district judge, southern 

eR eS ae eee ee 642 
New Zealand, Prime Minister Keith J. 

et RE a ee eae 618 
News media, Vice President’s relation- 

ES a nae 639 
oe ante a eR AOA 676 
Nicaragua, Ambassador from__-_--.-_-- 
PN, CE ieccwdtiamiciacunnaen 677 
Nigeria, U.S. assistance_._............- 668 
1971 Cancer Crusade__..........-.... 619 
Nixon, Mrs. Richard M---...-..... -.-- 657 
NS Cine cee iGdcomenncmamame 637 
epg AM 634, 662, 664 
Nominations. See Appointments and 

Nominations. 
fe te i 631 
Nuclear energy supply-----.----.-...-.- 641 
Oakland Athletics baseball team_-__-__- 598 
Co Ud a 626, 642 
Ocean Exploration, International Dec- 

I sa ate iota eect cals vtiaseeogo 611 
Oceans, marine science__.....-____-_- 611 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

ea ae 642 

Be ge ey, 626 
Office of Emergency Preparedness 

Civil Defense Advisory Council_-_-____- 591 

ce ER ar ne 629, 630 

Disaster assistance_-_............._.- 629 
Office of Management and Budget 

Assistant Director_.....-...-.-- 642, 677 

Deputy Director... ......--...... 591, 593 

PIE io cin sca manda 642 
Office of Science and Technology, 

En ne eee ee 592, 593 
Older Americans 

Senior Citizens Month_-_--._--____- 661 

White House Conference on Aging... 661, 

674, 677 
SN, IE Tein a cnacnmknanaane 642 
O'Neill, Prancis A., Jr................. 676 





Organization of American States____ 608, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development_-_-------_-__.__ 663 
Ottina, Dr. John BR........-..... 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
Wom -..---.-....-...--..... 665, 667, 663 


Pakistan, U.S. assistance_...___.______ 668 

Pan American Day and Pan American 
WUE: BN he nnnccanncauidnecneeee 627 

Pan American Highway, completion__ 6 


Paris peace talks__------------.__.. 629, 635 
SOCCER, Wren Tn okcdp canenenl 660, 677 
BN, TEP ii tenes ican ts dnt tintin 642 


People’s Republic of China 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session__ 63 


Trade and travel restrictions______ 628, 636 
Wa ONG 80 cn ccniccandennee 
U.S. Table Tennis Association, visit__ 675 
a 637 
Peru, US. anulstames... .... 0 s<cccctuse 
ee Re er 619, 677 
Petersen, Rudolph A... 2.6. .<ccccncsace 662 


Philippines, American Society of News- 
paper Editors, question and answer 


PR Kikntiecodakeenecuse eee 634 
i eee 619 
Pitzer, M. Sgt. Daniel L............... 598 
wemene, Iv. 3S. MAVEN... nc cccaucste 619 
Pollution 

See also Environment. 

BE etiitnntartnimtnesasnanene 641 
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Postal Reorganization Act of 1970.... 67% 


Presidential Medal of Freedom--_-.-_- 580, 593 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped----....-......... 641 
President’s Foreign Assistance Contin- 
i ner 665 
President’s staff 
eRe tre 593, 603, 677 
ee eee ee 641 
Deputy Press Secretary----...-------- 660 


Science Adviser. See Office of Science 
and Technology, Director. 


Special Assistants_.-...--.-.--- 592, 593, 671 
Special Consultant_-.--.-.---------- 628 
Special Counsel_.............-..-.- 669 
Staff Assistant for Executive Man- 
DOWEP so. 66 o5355028s ses 
Prices, construction industry--------- 581, 
, 584, 593 
Proclamations 
Cancer Control Month, 1971 (Proc. 
NN: eiiccecccicnconcnsccuneeee 580 
Construction industry, wages and 
and prices (Proc. 4040) ----------- 584 
Earth Week, 1971 (Proc. 4042) ------ 590 


National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 


1971 (Proc. 4041) -.--------------- 588 
National Farm Safety Week, 1971 
(Proc. 4044) _.__...---------------- 616 
National Maritime Day, 1971 (Proc. 
ae ee 602 
Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1971 (Proc. 4046) ----------- 627 
Senior Citizens Month, 1971 (Proc. 
WR nn ea 661 


ors ee Sinner 617 
World Trade Week, 1971 (Proc. 4047) - S 
Property Review Board---------------- 


Pruden, S. Sgt. Robert J-------------- 672 
Public lands....-------------- 586, 587, 598 
Public-private cooperation 61 
Foreign assistance program------ 666, - 
Foreign humanitarian assistance---- 628 
Veterans benefits_------------------ pd 


White House conference on business-- 


Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970------ 
Railroad Administration, Federal------ 
Railroad Retirement Board------------ 4 
Railway labor disputes------------- 592, 
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Reagan, Gov. moneté........... 591, 593, 652 
Recreation 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public lands. 586, 
587, 593 
Youth, summer employment-------- 618 
recreation Support Program-.-.---.~- 618 
Red Cross, International Committee of a 
the ------------------------------ 
peed, Nathaniel Pryor_------------- 628, 642 
Regan, Donald T_--------------------- 641 


Reports to the Congress 


Communications Satellite Act of 1962, 
activities and accomplishments, 
annual report-------------------- 592 

Health Research Facilities Construc- 
tion program, 14th annual report.. 676 

Housing and Urban Development De- 

ent, fifth annual report----- 676 

International Coffee Agreement, 1970 
report -------------------------- 589 

Manpower Report of the President, 
eenual report..................-- 610 

Marine science affairs, annual report. 611 

National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, 1970 annual report_------.---- 641 

National Endowment for the Arts and 
National Council on the Arts, an- 
nual report................-....--- 629 

Railroad Retirement Board, annual 

ih tence ie sale eet ipsen an tide 592 


Medical Science Program, annual 

report .............--.--.-----..-- 592 
World Weather Program, 1972 plan for 

US. participation, annual report... 630 


Reports to the President 
Presidential Emergency Board No. 
179, railway labor dispute_-_-.--...-. 641 
Task forces, air pollution__........-- 641 


Republic of China, Ambassador from... 641 
Republican Governors’ Conference._ 650, 677 
Research 


Development assistance, foreign.... 666 

I hc tin iin sci tines cabot 601 

Marine science affairs............_- 611 
Resignations and Retirements 


American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, member, Daniel J. 
ae eee 676 

Defense Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, Assistant Secretary, James D. 


I sic facil ei tc in a 592 
National Mediation Board, member, 

Francis A. O’Neill, Jr_......___._- 676 
US. circuit judge, 8th circuit, Martin 

D. Van Oosterhout___.._._..______ 641 


Revenue sharing. See Federal-State- 
local relations. 


Revolution Bicentennial Commission, 


ETE EE 676 
Richardson, Elliot L_______ 591, 593, 619, 677 
Richey, Charles R____._______________ 

Rieke, ener 675 
Rio Grande City High School, Texas__ 641, 
655 
Risher, Eugene V__________ 633, 635, 637, 640 
Robert A. Taft Institute of Govern- 

Eee 676 

Rockefeller, Gov. Nelson A____________ 652 
re 

Rogers, : 603 

a 668 
Visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 

a ae 641 

Rumsfeld, Donald._....__.__....____ 641 
areas, National Farm Safety 

GE Rea mae Mead 616 
Russell, Donald Stuart....._........_. 619 
Safety 

National Farm Safety Week_________ 616 


rtation 


—o. Episcopal Church, Good Fri- 
ces, President’ 
Santin, Richard s attendance. 619 


Schools. See Colleges and universities; 
Education. 


Schreiber, Taft B....-..........--... 619 
Science and technology 
Marine science affairs_.........-.--- 611 
Weather forecasting--.........-.--- 630 
Scott, Sen. Hugh....-......... 618, 633, 677 
Seabed arms control treaty..........-- 611 
GORE, GRE Ta ceccndcentinnadudaann 641 


Secret Service, U.S., Presidential Pro- 
tective Division, Special Agent in 


GH tn ccdcicncenncemniommnen 619 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 

I eid moms ncanistiitintaiina 641 
Security Assistance, Coordinator of.... 665 
Seimes, Mrs. Erwin Frees.......--.---- 657 
Selective Service System, draft ex- 

UIE, cs sosecniseith cosntnsasasheuideaepeiicinaiaglatannitaids 641 
Senior Citizens Month, 1971_....----- 661 
Sevilla-Sacasa, Guillermo-...........- 604 
Shoe plants, adjustment assistance... 618 
oe 619 
I SNE Fe ricrcncnnndintiameine 642 
Singapore 


American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session.. 634 
Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large... 618 

Small Business Administration, Na- 
tional Advisory Council, Chairman... 676 


Small Business Week, 1971_....---.--- 617 
Smith, Sen. Margaret Chase_.._....-_ 641 
Social Security Act................... 654 


Southeast Asia situation. See Cambodia; 
Laos; and Vietnam conflict. 
Spain, visit by Counsellors to the Presi- 


GE Glicciditktanaudtsenoaannimbiciinnd 641 
Sprecher, Robert A................... 593 
Sas SIN Ci sctitsecises ce enscnctiynitsdocicrsiineiil 627 


State, Department of 
Assistant Secretary 
Coffee agreement with Brazil__._.--_- 
Convention for the Suppression of 

Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft_____-- 630 
Foreign assistance program... 662, 665, 668 
People’s Republic of China, travel and 


i a eas eer 629 
SN i citatinctcicnascrncten sani ntesetineisiipiidiin 603 
United States-Mexico Boundary 

FO ee ee RE Tee 670 

State conferences on aging._-____--- 661, 674 
Statements by the President 
Abortions, military hospitals__._ -_- 598 


Alaska Natives, claims, proposed bill. 602 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., public land 
ee 587 


Disadvan' youth, summer jobs... 617 
People’s Republic of China, trade and 
travel restrictions._.............. 628 
Prisoners of war, internment in a neu- 
Rn ee 629 
Vietnam era veterans, benefits______- 626 


White House Conference on “The In- 
dustrial World Ahead: A Look at 
Business in 1990”___________--___- 627 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


Construction industry, wages and 
prices, Secretary of Labor___.._-__- 


Steenhoven, Graham B-_----------- 676, 677 
Seems, Het: POM... ncn sacccnnnsus 641 
SI SN thc ai cncsidnrnicsicnmicicinente cecenatnsadeds 677 
a 602, 619 
Stewart, Pelton H__....-.--.------- 619 


Student unrest, American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, question and an- 


i NN ae 638 

Supplementary Centers and Services, 
National Advisory Council on-_--_--_-- 602 
Surveillance by Government agencies__ 638, 
640 

Swearing-In Ceremonies 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
Oe 641 
i ee er pe ae 675 
Table Tennis Association, U.S._._--- 676, 677 
Taft, Sen. Robert, Jr................- 676 


715 
Tariff Commission, U.S., shoe plants, 
adjustment assistamce.............- 618 
Tariffs and trade 
Coffee agreement with Brazil__..--- 589 
eee aa 604 
People’s Republic of China___.._--_- 628 


Shoe plants, adjustment assistance. 618 
U.S. Ambassador-at-Large, trip to 


Europe, Far East, and Latin 
SI ioe einen sips taaiiiliaiepeagain 618 
Di kn ae 631 
Task forces 
BEE Gin etticitintnssnie ecniccisenaiia 641 
International development-_--__-_.-__ 662 
rr. A 8) ee 615 
eee ee 615 
Ce ge 619 
Technical Institute, Washington__-_____ 608 
Technology mobilization and reemploy- 
BREED FOR. nici nccccestsicens 592, 593 
Texas, disaster assistance____........._ 629 
Thailand 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session. 634, 
635 
Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large... 618 
i ee a 635 
fT Re a oe ae 664 
SEE Whicccccecansecucen 605, 619 
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Transit Authority, Washington Metro- 
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Transportation 
Air. See Aircraft and aviation. 
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National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week. 588 
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Transportation, Department of 
Deputy Under Secretary_.--....----- 642 
Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 
RR o-kictccnatinemaanainn 616 
GORGE QUE ncccntnncnccmn 674, 677 


Georgetown waterfront, development. 609 

National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration, Administrator... 605, 619 

Office of Consumer Affairs, Director... 676 


BEE nc ccnciinctcneitingmaieate 642 
Travel, People’s Republic of China_--_-- 628 
Treaties and other international agree- 

ments 

Convention for the Suppression of 

Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft_...._- 630 
International Coffee Agreement---__-_ 589 
United States-Mexico Boundary 
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Tunisia, U.S. assistance---............ 668 
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a 581, 582, 639 
United Kingdom, visit by Counsellors 

EE ee nen 641 
United Nations 

Development Program--.-_.....--- 663, 667 


Economic and Social Council 
Economic Commission for Latin 


America, U.S. Representative..... 641 
U.S. Representative_-_-.......--.- 631, 677 
Security Council, U.S. Deputy Repre- 
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US. circuit judges 
oe, eee 619 
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oe kee ee 619 
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U.S. Postal Service 
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Urban areas, recreation 


Valenti, Jack J 
Van Oosterhout, Martin D 
Vatican, visit by Henry Cabot Lodge--- 
Veterans’ Administration 
Administrator 
Public lands 
Veterans benefits and services 
Death or disablement compensation_- 
Education 
Job training 
Medical care 
Pension benefits 
Vietnam, Democratic Republic of, Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
question and answer session__ 632, 635, 636 
Vietnam, Republic of 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session-- 


626 


633, 
635 
629 
618 


Prisoners of war proposal 
Trip by U.S. Ambassador-at-Large-_-__ 
U.S. assistance 
Vietnam conflict 
Address to Nation 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, question and answer session__ 


Bipartisan leadership, meeting with 
the President 


Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, remarks 
Indochina Peace Conference, pro- 
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Vietnam conflict—Continued 


Paris peace talks 
Prisoners of war 598, 
613-616, 629, 632, 633, 635, 659 
Replacement of U.S. troops 612, 
613, 632-635 
U.S. peace initiative 613 
Vocational education, special revenue 
sharing 


Volpe, John A 

Voluntary agencies, 
tarian assistance 

Voluntary Foreign Aid, Advisory Com- 


642, 672, 677 
foreign humani- 


Walrath, Laurence K 
Washington, U.S. district judge, west- 

ern district 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 

Authority 607 
Washington Senators baseball team _ 598, 619 
Washington Technical Institute__.. 608, 657 
Water Conservation Fund, Land and... 587 
Weather Program, World 630 
Weinberger, Caspar W 591, 593 
Welfare system 

California 


White House 
Conferences 
g 661, 674, 677 
“The Industrial World Ahead: A 
Look at Business in 1990” 
Staff. See President’s staff. 


Wane House Fellowships, Commission — 


White House Salute to Agriculture 
Day 

Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products © 
Act, proposed 

Williams, Ted 


Wiretapping 
Women 
Briefing for wives of Cabinet menbegill 
and top White House staff, and © 
women in key Government posi- © 
tions 


World Bank. See International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 
World Health Assembly 


Young, Mrs. Marechal-Neil E 

Youth 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 

tors, question and answer session__ 

Boy of the Year award 
Disadvantaged children, education__ 
Handicapped children, education____ 
Summer employment 585, 6! 

Yugoslavia, visit by Counsellors to the _ 
President 


Zagorin, Bernard 
Zeis, Harold S 
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